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GULFSTEEL 


GALVANIZED 


SHEETS 


The Ideal 
Material 


for Farm 


Building 
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GULFSTEEL Galvanized 
Sheets are fire-proof, rat-proof, 
weather-tight (and properly 
grounded), protect from light- 
ning. Easy to apply, they make 
the ideal roof or siding for any 
farm structure... Your dealer 
has these quality GULFSTEEL 
GALVANIZED SHEETS in 
either corrugated, crimped or 
plain styles, in all weights and 
sizes Ask him about them 
today. 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


2@CLIP THIS COUPONN 


Gulf State s Steel Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Dent. B 





Please send me booklets on Gulfsteel Galvanized 
Sheets. 
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{ Address 
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Farmer Paid $7992 


in Month for Merely 
His Spare Time Hours 


YOU Can Get 
The Same Pay 


ELBERT MERRELL, 
of our North Carolina 
force, a 43-year old farm- 
er, became a spare time 
Stark Salesman ayearago. 
First month made $310.50 
insales. Afteralittle ex< 
perience, he sold 
enough Fruit Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, 
Shade Trees, Rose 
Bushes, Hedges, 
and Vines to be ELBERT MERRELL 
paid $199.6lincash North Carolina 
and awarded 4 Special Valuable Week- 
ly Sales Prizes, in addition—ALL IN 
A SINGLE MONTH}! 


Healthful, Outdoor Work 
Cash Pay and ‘Extra Prizes Weekly 


Write us TO-DAY! Let us show you the great 
Sales Opportunities that our Huge Advertising 
C ampaign, reaching 32,000,000 farmers and 
homes, places LP a grasp. Get our prop- 
osition QUICK H PAID WEEKLY. The 
work is healthful, pleasantand PROFIT ABLE. 
Don’t let your neighbor beat 
OPPORTU 


















you to this MON- 
ITY — APPLY 


Address Box S. W 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 
at LOUISIANA, MO., 116 Years 


He started by mailing 
a coupon just like this/ 


pag inocinoainali 


why nol mail this one yourself 


STARK NURSERIES P.F. 
Box S.W. 42. Louisiana, Mo. 


Tell me how I can MAKE EXTRA MONEY 
EACH WEEK talking to friends and neighbors 
about Stark Trees, Shrubs, etc., IN MY SPARE 
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Fall Garden Plans 


By hi Pe 


AM planning for a good supply of fall 

Irish potatoes. I will plant on a low, 
moist piece of ground next to a drainage 
ditch and from which a crop of early 
tomatoes will be har- 
vested. This piece of 
ground is free of 
weeds and grass, and 
as soon as the toma- 


toes are off I will 
pull up the vines and 
thoroughly disk the 
land. The potatoes 
will be planted be- 
tween July 15 and 
August 10, and just 


L. A. NIVEN 


as nearly as possible 


I as follows :— 


I will do the job 

1. Lay off rows 3 to 34% feet apart, putting 
4 or 5 pounds of 6-8-6 or 4-8-6 fertilizer in the 
drill per 100 feet of row space, which is around 
800 to 1,000 pounds per acre. I will run a fur- 
row in the row to thoroughly mix the fertil- 
with the soil, and then throw Z to 4 fur- 

to form a flat bed. 

2. I will use some seed from my spring crop 
(treating with ethylene chlorhydrin) and some 
of the Lookout Mountain variety 


izer 


rows back 


irom storage. 
as to cover seed 
in the morning, late 
a cloudy day. This 
put the seed in fresh, 


3. Open out deep furrow, 
deep. I will plant early 
in the afternoon, or 
is desirable so to 
moist 

4. 1 plant good pieces of potato, 
using nothing smaller than a pullet egg if this 


so 


on 
as 
soil. 


will sized 


can be avoided. Even larger pieces tk this 
are desirable. 
5. Plant only in a freshly opened row. I will 


not 
ahead of 


furrow even 20 minutes 


operation. 


run the opening 
the planting 
6. I will drop 
the drill, 


heavy 


pieces 12 to 15 inches apart in 
On a 
is deep enough, and 
ht sandy soil. 


and cover 4 to 6 inches deep. 


clay soil 4 inches 
6 inches is not too much on a lig 


7. Cultivate 


across or up and down the rows 
before the potatoes come up, in order to pre- 
vent a crust forming and to kill weeds and 
grass. 


I have grown good crops when planted 
as late as the last week in August here 
in the Middle South, but so far as possi- 


ble I like to plant between July 15 and 
August 5. Late August to early Septem- 
ber is all right in the lower Southern 


territory. 





Set Late Tomato Plants Deep—tIn set- 
ting plants this month for my late crop 
of tomatoes I shall set them quite deep. 
I prefer plants that are 8 to 10 inches 
high, setting them deep enough to leave 
only an inch two of the top above 
ground. This puts the roots down where 
the soil is moist, and makes the plant far 
more likely to survive a severe drouth 
than if set shallow. 

If plants are not available I use 
suckers from the old vines, setting just 
as plants are set. They are not as likely 
to grow as plants but often do quite well 
if the ground is moist. 


or 


long 


Time to Get Ready for Rutabaga Tur- 
nips —Between July 15 and August 10 I 
plan to put in a few rows of rutabaga 


turnips. These should be sowed a little 
earlier than the regular varieties of tur- 
nips. A moist and fertile piece of ground 


is desirable. I sow in the same way as 
for regular turnips, but because they grow 
larger thin out to one plant to each 8 or 
10 inches. The main trouble is in getting 
a stand. I sow in furrows 2 to 3 inches 
deep, but cover seed lightly. This puts 
the seed down deep enough to be in moist 
ground. 


Do Not Stake Late Tomatoes.—I do 
not stake or prune my late tomatoes. Be- 
cause of dry weather that usually prevails 
in late summer and early fall, they do 
better if allowed to grow as they will and 
tumble over, thus forming a dense shade 
that prevents the drying out of the ground. 
While the largest fruits will not be ob- 
tained this way, fully as many or more 
pounds will result, and these are just as 
good as the larger fruits, especially for 
canning, 


Flow Late to Plant Vegetables.—In de- 
termining how late I can plant the dif- 
ferent vegetables I figure how many days 
are required under normal conditions for 
them to develop, and what the 
killing frost date is. 


average 
Snapbeans require 


NIVEN 


45 to 55 days to mature; roasting ear corn, 
55 to 75 days; tomatoes, 115 to 135 days; 
cabbage 105 to 140 days ; beets, 50 to 65 
days; radishes, 25 to 35 days; okra, 50 to 


60 days; Sie beans, 65 to 70 days; bush 


butterbeans, 75 to 80 days; cucumbers, 70 
to 75 days; peppers, 110 to 120 days; 
squash, 95 to 100 days. In this way any 


of us can determine just how late it is 
safe to plant the different vegetables in our 
particular section. 


Fight the Tomato Fruit Worm.—One 
of the most jean worms about the 
garden or truck patch is one that bores 
into tomatoes. Th’s is the same pest that 
eats in at the silk end of roasting ear corn. 
The very first time I see signs of these 
in my tomatoes I start dusting with poi- 
son. Any of the arsenicals or sodium 
fluosilicate will serve the purpose. I use 
Dutox, which is one of the leading non- 
arsenical poisons, and which is less liable 
to harm the foliage than 
icals. Two to four thorough dustings at 
intervals of a week to 10 days will very 
greatly lessen the damage, if we start in 
time or when the pest first appears. 


Calcium arsenate at the rate of 1 pound 


to 2 or 3 pounds of finely powdered lime ; 
arsenate of lead at the rate of 1 pound 
to 5 or 6 of the lime, or Red Arrow, a 


non-poisonous pyrethrum product, will do 
an effective job. All of these are also 
effective materials for controlling the bean 
beetle 


Now a Monthly 
-T IVE with this issue The Pro- 


| phil F sa 
ve Farmer-Ruralist will be pub- 


lished once a month. The next issue will 
reach our subscribers on or about August 
1. As a monthly 
make material improvements in many 
ways. For example, beginning with the 
September issue we will start using regu- 
lar magazine covers printed in four col- 
Furthermore it will be our earnest 
endeavor to make The Progressive Farm 
er-Ruralist, as a monthly, “The Most In- 
teresting Farm Paper in America.” 
believe all our friends will be pleased 
with the change. 


ors. 
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Farm Boys! 


Will you let a CITY Fellow 
Outshoot You? 








Here's 


a Super-X box top hit 7 t 
shots from a distance of 295 feet | 
Philadelphia. You can beat that, can’t you? 


out of 19 
ya boy in 





Answering a similar challenge in one of our re, 


cent advertisements, thousands “ farm boys got 


| out their rifles and s howed \ us how they can 
shoot. One in Texas wrote: ° s the best 
a city boy can do tell him : come down to 


are the arsen- | 


| or holl 


we expect to be able to | 


We | 


news. 


of interest to farmers 











if ERE it is, the latest thing in hay 

king that has come to our atten- 
tion. It s a pick-up windrow hay baler. 
Now just what do you suppose that 1s? 
Simple enough. You cut your hay in 
the usual way, rake it with a side-delivery 
rake, and let it cure in the windrow. 


Then a baler specially designed and equip 
ped with a k-up attachment is driven 
down the windrow. The machine 

up the hay and delivers it in neatly 
properly packed bales. Sounds like 
other combine, doesn’t it? 

is just one implement out of all the 
plete list of haymaking equipment 
tured in a new booklet, ‘Profit in 
Hay Crop,” just issued by J. I. Case 
Incidentally this 








Dp! 





and 
an 
This 
com- 
pic- 
the 
Co. 


sort I 


In very brief, readable form, it gives the 
latest authentic information on how to 
make good hay. Get a copy (free ) from 
your Case dealer or from J. I. Case Co., 
Racine, Wisconsin. 
* Ok Ok 
Crotalaria seed by the carload! Whew, 


think of that! The Simpson Nursery Co., 
Monticello, Florida, shipped a full car of 
Crotalaria Spectabilis one day early this 
year and two days later shipped a sec- 
ond car. 

* * Ok 


_ The Leeds, Alabama, plant of the Atlas 
Cement Co. was the recipient recently of 


a trophy for a very fine safety record, 
no accidents in 1931. 
* * * 


How about a motion picture show 
the rally or community meeting? <A va- 
riety of free films is available through 
the Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 
Make application through your Caterpillar 
dealer or direct to the company above. 


for | 


pic ks | 


is an excellent bulletin. | 





Texas. We'll show him.” 

Now we want YOU to show them how it’s 
done. Come on farm boys— get a box of the new 
Western Super-X Long Range .22’s 
the top—tack it against a stump and fire 19 
shots at it, at 25 feet. Send us the eh: top and 
we'll mail you 


Col. Whelen’s Thrilling 
Big Game Booklet, FREE! 


There's 50% More Power in Super-X 
.22°s! 26% more speed! Double Ac- 
tion powder ! Longer range and remark- 
able shocking power for small game. 
Nickel Plated shells. Greaseless, golden 
Lubaloy bullets. Non-corrosive prim- 
ing. And now they cost no more than 
old-style .22°s!Sold by dealers everywhere. 
descriptive leaflets, 

CARTRIDGE Company 
745 Hunter Ave., East n, Ill. 




















rite for Free 


WESTERN 






.22 Short, Long, 
Long Rifle and 
W.R F Solid 









point bul- 





*-SUPER- 


Long > .22 Cartridges 


WINCHESTER Model 60 Bolt Action Rife 














—a real Winchester yet it costs only $5.8. 

PPPLLEPLORIIION 

Always mention The rogressw 
Farmer-Ruralist when ordering 





irom our advertisers. 
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Why be Miserable? 


In so many cases poor health, 
perhaps due to malaria, impure 
and weak blood, general run 
down condition, is needle ss. Thou- 
sands have found that Grove’s 
Tasteless Chill Tonic produces 
results quickly and surely. 

Take this standard tonic for just 
a few days and watch results. 
Its quinine and iron, correctly 
combined, will purify = 
strengthen the blood, you’ll feel 
better, eat better, enjoy life 
more. Remember, it’s not a pat- 
ent medicine, not a secret formu- 
la. The price is lower—only 50¢: 


GROVE’S 


TASTELESS 


TGRIC 
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Good Farming in Midsummer 


Clemson Experts Join Us in July Reminders 


ITH good pasture and an 
W abundance of roughage 

we can cut down the 
grain for milk cows—say a pound 
per day for each three quarts to 
a gallon of milk produced. More 
than that should be given when 
pasture is short. To supplement 
pasture in late summer and early 
fall put in some Sudan grass now. 


2. To produce disease-free secd 
sweet potatoes, set some vine cut- 
tings now, using ground where 
potatoes have not been grown in 
five or six years. Then when 
dug store in beds or crates in 
which no potatoes have rotted in 
recent years. Set the cuttings 
close in the rows, about 10 to 12 
inches apart. 


3. For late planting—June 15 
to July 15—Mexican June is 
probably the most dependable 
variety of corn. It originated in 
Mexico, and withstands drouth 
and heat to a remarkable degree, 
and will usually far outyield our other varieties when 
planted late. 


4. Hogs in pasture need not only plenty to eat and 
water to drink, but shade as well. A brush arbor 
will do. 


5. We need to continue cultivating cotton, corn, and 
other crops long enough to keep down weeds and grass. 
But feed roots are now near the surface and deep culti- 
vation cuts off or greatly reduces the plant’s ability to 
take up food and water. When we turn around at the 
end of the row and find ropes of roots around the foot 
of the cultivator, we may be sure that we are doing the 
crop much damage. 

6. Let's mow the pasture now—twice each summer, 
and three times where weeds are bad. These mowings 
Not only reduce weeds, but thicken and improve the 
&rass sod. 

7. As nearly as possible, let’s seed down every acre 
of open ground not now growing a crop to cowpeas or 
soybeans. Farm products will not always be as cheap 
as now, so let’s make deposits of fertility in our land 
now when pea and bean seed are cheap, and when we do 
not need all of our land to produce for the market. Our 
Preference is to plant the soybeans in narrow rows, say 
two feet wide, and give one or two cultivations, but seed 
cowpeas with a grain drill or sow broadcast. 

8. For getting ready for fall sowing of alfalfa, right 
Now is not one bit too early to start. Break a fertile 
Piece of well drained ground. Disk or harrow after 
each rain to kill any weeds and grass than may come 
up and to aid in putting the ground in fine seedbed con- 
dition. A few weeks before sowing time broadcast two 
tons of ground limestone per acre and when time comes 
to sow add needed fertilizer and inoculate the seed. 


II. Battling Bugs and Plant Diseases 


SCIENTISTS say that as the centuries come and go 
Perhaps the greatest enemy the human race will 
€ to conquer will be insects. Each individual in- 
Sect is little. but they come in millions and billions and 
So defy us. Alfred Lutken, Clemson’s extension ento- 
sologist and pathologist, offers these suggestions for 
ghting summer insects and plant diseases :— 


hay 











—Picture by U. 8S. D. A. 
In cotton fields and out there’s plenty to be done in midsummer. 


1. Cotton must be saved from the boll weevil with 
calcium arsenate dust whenever infestation reaches, 
say, 10 per cent. 

2. Asparagus plants need protection from beetles. 
Dust with calcium arsenate-hydrated lime mixture or 
spray with resin fish oil soap solution. 

3. Remove and burn smut-infested corn plants. 

4. Dust against red spiders with superfine sulphur or 
spray with soap solution. 

5. Hand pick and destroy adult harlequin and squash 
bugs and spray with Blackleaf 40 or soap solution. 

6. Control pickle worms with calcium arsenate-lime 
dusting. 


III. Gardens Pay as Never Before 


HEN cotton was 15 to 20 cents a pound, we might 

turn up our noses at the garden as an aid to the 
pocketbook. We might plant a few cabbage, onions, 
tomatoes, and squash one time in early spring and then 
in July and August let the weeds have their way. But 
in these days we must keep up garden planting. “Plant 
a succession every 15 to 21 days,” says A. E. Schil- 
letter, Clemson’s extension horticulturist. Corn, snap- 
beans, and beets may be planted up to within two 
months of frost. 

“Fall tomatoes,” Mr. Schilletter adds, “bring a 
good price on the local markets; be sure to have plenty 
of strong stocky plants set deep in the ground and well 
watered. Any fruits which fail to ripen before frost 
can easily be ripened in a cool dark place.” 


IV. Rotate Pasture Grazing 


LL their lives farmers have been. hearing about rota- 

tion of crops. But when Prof. L. V. Starkey of 

Clemson urges rotation in pasture grazing, he touches 
on an idea not yet so generally accepted. 

“Regular changing of pastures,” says Prof. Starkey, 
“has three big benefits. (1) It helps control parasites, 
(2) It gives the stock ‘a clean platter’ while the idle 
pasture recuperates. (3) The same area will carry 
more livestock by this method.” A good system, Mr. 
Starkey suggests, is to have at least three pastures. 


Prof. Starkey’s miscellaneous 
hints for July include :— 


1. Hogs—Cull out unproduc- 
tive sows and replace them with 
the best gilts. See to it that the 
hogs have shade and water. 


2. Sheep—tlf{ heavily infested 
with stomach worms, treat them 
and repeat the treatment in two 
weeks. 

3. Beef Cattle. —If possible 
change to new pasture every two 
to three weeks. 


4. Calves.— Feed grain to 
purebred calves and calves in- 
tended for baby beef in addition 
to the mother’s milk. 


5. Work Stock.—When horses 
and mules are not working re- 
duce the concentrates by half 
and increase the roughage, or 
turn in a good permanent pas- 
ture, thus reducing the cost of 


keep. 
V. Water Is Our Cheapest Feed 
“4 ATER is our cheapest feed” say a lot of dairy- 


men now. And they add, “Don’t water the milk 
—water the cow.” Last month Hog Expert Shay re- 
minded us that a hog is 40 per cent water and so needs 
plenty of it. Now C. G. Cushman, dairy specialist at 
Clemson, reminds us all that milk is 87 per cent water 
and we are just stopping our cows from doing what 
they would for us if they don’t have access to cool, 
clear running water from an uncontaminated source— 
and plenty of shade, too. Mr. Cushman’s other July 
hints are are as follows :— 

1. Pastures.——Feed sufficient grain while on pasture 
to maintain the body weight of the cows. Unprofitable 
winter production often results from letting cows fall 
off in milk flow by neglect at this point. 

2. Prevent Flies—For fly control, haul all manure 
promptly to the fields. A very cheap and effective home- 
made fly-killing mixture is skimmilk and formaldehyde 
(40 per cent) in the proportion of three gallons of skim- 
milk and one pint of formaldehyde, placed in shallow 
pans—just enough to cover the bottom. 


VI. Sell Roosters; Cull Hens 


PEAKING of Mexican June corn, P. H. Gooding, 

Clemson’s poultryman, advises poultry producers to 
plant yellow corn because Vitamin A is found in 
abundance in yellow corn, but is not found in white. 

Mr. Gooding’s other two main ideas for July are 
these :— 

Sell the roosters, 

Cull the hens. : 

“With the hatching season over, change the roosters 
into cash,” he says. “You will not only get needed 
money but this will save many eggs. An infertile egg 
keeps much longer than a fertile egg. 

“Culling saves the expense of hens after they have 
stopped laying,” Mr. Gooding says, ‘and accurate cull- 
ing is possible only in a well fed flock, kept free from 
lice and mites. The later a hen lays in the summer, the 
greater will be her production, so that the high pro- 
ducer is the late layer and hence the late molter.” 


NE rainy day, when Calvin Coolidge was Presi- 
O dent, a United States Senator looked out the 

White House windows and remarked, “I believe 
it is going to stop raining.” 

“It always does,” was Coolidge’s reply. 

This story is being recalled 
now to encourage the pessimists 
who think the present depression 
will never end. Such depressions 
always have ended heretofore and 
this one will. 

Furthermore, we are going to 
learn a lot from this depression 
that will help us live and work 
more wisely in future years. The 
depression, of course, has brought 
tragedies that are nothing less than heartbreaking for 
multitude and poignancy, and there is no use trying to ex- 
cuse the “planlessness’”’ of governments and businesses 
which has resulted in this disaster. The depression is a 
disgrace to the intelligence and conscience of humanity; 
just as the World War was. And yet some valuable 
lessons will be learned from it. 





CLARENCB POE 


Lessons From the Depression 


ONSIDER, for example, the illustration on this 

page which has just been awarded the Pulitzer 
prize for the best cartoon of the year. If it had not been 
for the extreme severity of the depression, we might have 
gone on year after year and generation after generation 
with some banks failing each year, and nobody getting 
excited enough to work out a far-reaching remedy. But 
when banks failed by the hundreds in 1931, the nation 
woke up. The House of Representatives has passed a 
bill for guaranty of bank deposits that would affect all 
national banks and many others, and the Senate can 
hardly fail to take similar action soon. 


Or let’s consider budget balancing. If it had not been 
for the depression, Congress might have gone on ses- 
sion after session spending more than it collected. But 
the depression came, and the President and House and 
Senate united in an effort to make ends meet—make in- 
come and outgo balance each other. Furthermore, the 
fact that taxes pinch as never before has resulted in 
new demands for economy in all forms of government— 
city, county, state, and national. 

Still another striking result of the depression is the 
general acceptance of the fact that great incomes and 
great inheritances must hereafter bear a much larger 
share of the tax burden. The present House of Repre- 
sentatives is Democratic and the present Senate Repub- 
lican, but both united in this policy. For example, here- 
tofore the man with a $1,000,000-a-year income paid 
$200,000 income tax; hereafter, $550,000. Heretofore 
the man who inherited a $10,000,000 fortune had to re- 
turn $2,000,000 of his unearned bounty to the nation; 
hereafter, $4,500,000. 

The Federal Reserve System, too, has heretofore 
“worked in a mysterious way its wonders to perform.” 
Now the searchlight of public scrutiny has been thrown 
upon it and it will hereafter be held more directly re- 
sponsible to the people for its actions. 


Must Establish a Real “Standard of 
Value” 


id IT had not been for the severity of the depression, 
we might also have gone along indefinitely without 
realizing this fact—zwe now have no stable standard of 
value. 

Everybody knows it would be suicidal folly not to 
have a standard of time that never varies—the hour; a 
standard of length that never varies—the yard; a stand- 
ard for measuring liquids that never varies—the gallon; 
a standard for measuring grain, etc., that never varies— 
the bushel. And yet our civilized nation maintains a so- 
called standard of value—the dollar—that in real pur- 
chasing power or value (interpreted in terms of what 
we buy) we permit to be as variable as would a yard- 
stick sometimes 18, sometimes 24, and sometimes 36 
inches long; as variable as would be a bushel measure 
sometimes two pecks, sometimes three pecks, sometimes 
four pecks in capacity; as variable as if we had hours 
sometimes 30, sometimes 45, and sometimes 60 minutes 
in length! 

And in proof of this declaration one has but to look 
at the following official statistics of the Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, showing for each 
year since 1915 the purchasing power of the dollar 
expressed in terms of wholesale prices, considering 





The World’s News: A Monthly 


An Independent Interpretation of.the Trend of Events 


By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 










*BuT WHY DIDNT. 
You SAVE SOME 
MONEY FOR THE 
FUTURE, WHEN 
TimES WERE GOOD? ) 
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A WISE ECONOMIST ASKS A QUESTION 


John T. McCutcheon’s cartoon in the Chicago Tribune 
won the Pulitzer award as the best published in an 
eventful year. 





average 1926 commodity prices as 100 or $1:— 





Purchasing Purchasing 
power of $1 power of $1 
$1.170 -.» 90.956 
851 1.000 
762 1.048 
722 1.024 
648 1.036 
1.025 1.159 
1.034 January, 1931 .... 1.299 
-994 December, 1931 .. 1.406 
1.019 Mearcn, 1992 ..c0 1.503 


War and Prohibition 


ITH regard to two great issues, however, progress 
is discouragingly slow. 

1. At a time when everybody admits that the people 
are being taxed to death and that $3 out of every $4 of 
national taxes is spent for wars, past or future, Con- 
gress still seems ten times more anxious to spend money 
for armies and navies than to do anything by inter- 
national action to prevent wars. 

2. Although national prohibition has never been 
given a fair trial, a nation-wide crusade for its repeal is 
gaining ground and politicians are denouncing present 
conditions without being required to show that they 
have any sure method of improvement. There were 
abundant blind tigers and blockade stills when we had 
legalized liquor selling; there would be again. The 
younger generation simply does not know. And cer- 
tainly those anti-prohibitionists who have been proclaim- 
ing themselves “friends of temperance” should now be 
compelled to outline definite alternatives to prohibition in- 
stead of merely trying to stampede America into repeal. 

If liquor selling is ever resumed in any state three 
things should be insisted on: (1) All profits of manu- 
facture and sale should go to the government; no indi- 
viduals should find it to their personal profit to increase 





Country Things I Love 


S MANY wandering sons come home for 
vacation, they will have impressions such as 
one of them describes herewith:— 


_ I love the substantial old Southern farmhouse that 
is my haven of rest for a few short months every year. 


I love the hearty welcome of my cheerful old mother 
and father. Would to God I had their trusting faith 
and unquestioning acceptance of the way of Providence! 
I love and envy their simple philosophy of life. 


_ I love the murmur of pines, the fresh, sweet smell 
of growing things in spring. 

I love the long line of cattle ambling up the hill at 
sunset. I love the hearty grin of our milkman. 


I love to sit at dusk and watch the fireflies flitting 
through the twilight blue. They, like humans, are al- 
ways striving upward—seeking a purer, sweeter clime. 
All their backward steps are falls. 

I love the long walks with my father. We are al- 
ways looking for something new and different around 
each curve and bend. Is that not also typical of life 
itself? F, R. 















Progressive Farmer-Ruralis, 


Review 


drunkards and drunkenness as saloon keepers used to 
do. (2) A definite percentage of the profits should be 
used for an educational campaign to teach old and young 
the injurious effects of alcohol on mind, body, and char- 
acter. (3) All adyertising of liquor should be prohib. 
ited. 


The South Gets Whiter 


NE of the striking facts recently revealed by 1939 

census data is the steady increase in the percentage 
of white population in the South. It is significant that 
in 1890 in three Southern States—Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina—the majority of the popu- 
lation was Negro; and as late as 1900 Negroes com- 
prised more than half the population of South Carolina 
and Mississippi and nearly half of Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, and Louisiana. Now only one state, Mississippi, is 
predominantly colored (and that by only 2-10 of 1 per 
cent), and in Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, the pro- 





portion of Negroes has dropped from nearly one-half to. 


about one-third. The following figures show the per- 
centage of Negro population for each Southern State at 
various periods :— 


PERCENTAGE OF NEGROES TO TOTAL POPULATION 





1900 1920 1930 

Alabama 45.2 38.4 35.7 
Arkansas ie 28.0 27.0 25.8 
IE eo ceakcwasyscaaneoasans 5 43.7 34.0 29.4 
Georgia 46.7 41.7 36.8 
Kentucky 13.3 9.8 8.6 
Louisiana 47.1 38.9 36.9 
Maryland «f 19.8 16.9 16.9 
rr rer rere 53.7 58.5 $2.2 50.2 
TROPCH EAP OUNR. iso sccssieecveres 36.6 33.0 29.8 29.0 
RE ORIEN indies oe caseusue 58.9 58.4 51.4 45.6 
See SAO rer ore 25.6 23.8 19.3 18.3 
a ear re ee 31.0 20.4 15.9 14.7 
a Ue was valeurs Mae 41.9 35.6 29.9 26.8 
CO oo ee 4.1 4.5 5.9 6.6 
SP ree rTre rr rere ; 7.0 7.4 7.2 


Our paper believes in a constantly fair and friendly 
attitude toward our colored people. We have always 
advocated good Negro schools; we have fought lynch- 
ing; we have denounced the exploitation of Negroes on 
farms or in industries. But the excessive congestion of 
Negroes in the rural South, resulting in a chronic over- 
production of cheap cotton and tobacco, has been a bad 
thing for both races and the Negroes are showing in- 
telligence in taking advantage of many new opportuni- 
ties now offered them in other sections. The increasing 
whitening of the South, as revealed by the census, is 
thus a good thing for both whites and blacks and will 
make for racial peace. 


ing. Le d 
Qomething, Read 


Ask for the 1932 Yearbook 


HE 1932 Yearbook of the United States Department 

of Agriculture is now ready for distribution—but 
you must write your Senator or Congressman if you 
wish a copy. Because of the new economy program i 
Washington “distribution will be made only on request,” 
it is announced. 








Rural Comrade ship 


Farmers’ Meetings on July 4 


N JULY 4, American Farm Bureau meetings all 

over America will do honor to George Washing- 
ton as “America’s first scientific farmer.” There will 
be speaking and pageants, of course, while “ball games, 
tugs-of-war, greased pigs, and similar wholesome coun- 
try sports with Farm Bureau band concerts, community 
picnic dinners, and fireworks will round out the day's 
pleasures.” 

Subscribers in reach of any of these meetings will 
enjoy attending. We believe farm communities shoul 
welcome almost any excuse for getting together. The 
supreme need of Southern farmers—as was emphasized 
on this page in our last issue—is organization and we 
rejoice at the vigorous work both the Grange and the 
Farm Bureau are now carrying on in Dixie. No farmet 
should be able to rest easy till he is affiliated with some 
farm organization. 


A Thought Sor Today 


uEee is only one failure possible in life and that 
not to be true to the best one knows. —Canon Farfaf, 
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HE low prices for cotton, which 
a... repeatedly come at intervals 

during the last 50 years, have 
previously always turned the attention 
of many cotton growers to increased 
livestock production, or to the grow- 
ing of other crops as a substitute for 
some of the cotton. But the present 
prolonged period of low prices for 
cotton being accompanied by equally 
low prices for nearly all other farm 
products has given very little aid to 
the better balancing of our farming 
with more livestock production. 





On June 6 the prices quoted on the 
Chicago market were 53 cents a bush- 
el for No. 2 wheat; 29 to 30 cents a 
bushel for No. 2 corn, and 21 cents a 
bushel for oats. On the other hand, 
hogs were quoted at $3.25 to $3.50 and 
cattle from $2 to $7.50 per hundred 
pounds: butter from 11 to 17% cents 
per pound, and eggs 10 to 16 cents a 
dozen. New York quoted July cotton 
at 5.12 cents, while spot cotton, 7%- 
inch middling, was quoted at Memphis 
at from 4.7 to 4.9 cents a pound, or 
$23.50 to $24.50 a bale. 

These prices, while showing no 
great price advantage for any particu- 
lar product, furnish no price obstacle 






































































































































































































pigs, if full fed from February or 
March until December or January, 
would become too large for making 
the best quality of pork for home con- 
sumption. This, however, is not the 
reason why the hogs intended for the 
home pork supplies generally receive 
little feed other than what they can 
pick up in the pastures or on the 
range. The real reason is that by 
summer the corncribs are empty and 
other hog feeds are scarce and high 
priced. 





While it may not be economical to 
push the spring pigs that are intended 
for home slaughter .between December 
15 and February 15 on high priced 
purchased feeds all summer, there can 
be no doubt but it will pay to keep 
the pigs growing by giving them 
more feed than they generally receive. 

Cheaper feeds are usually available 
in the fall and therefore it may be 
more economical to feed a light ration 
during the summer, but some concen- 
trates should be fed so as to keep the 
pigs growing all the time. And it 
should always be kept in mind that 
the hog, whether on pasture or in a 
drylot, needs some protein from ani- 
mal sources, such as milk, tankage, 








to balancing the cropping system on 
a sound agricultural basis. 

One does not have a deny that cot- 
ton is the best money crop for the 
average farmer of the South to be- 
lieve that owing to the uncertainties 
of farm production and selling prices 
of farm products, at least two consid- 
erable sources of farm income are 
necessary to sound farming. If two 
sources of farm income are to be plan- 
ned for, then there is little doubt that 
one of these should be from some 
cash crop like cotton and the other 
from some kind of livestock produc- 
tion. If a third source of income is to 
be sought, and three sources of farm in- 
come are safer and better than two, just 
as two are better than one, then there 
are other cash crops, such as tobacco, 
and the fruit and vegetable fields are 
open to the farmer whose market and 
other conditions are suitable. 

The reasons for more livestock 
production do not all rest with the 
need for greater farm incomes direct from livestock. 
The greater reason why Southern farming needs larger 
livestock production is that livestock furnishes the best 
market for legumes and other feed crops which are 
essential in a cropping system which will increase soil 
fertility, the greatest need of Southern agriculture. 


Pastures May Need Some Attention 
HE grass or pasture crops need attention. There is 
something strange about our attitude toward pas- 

ture crops. There is no difference of opinion about the 

Pasture increasing the weight of the animals or making 

growth, milk, and other livestock products, and that 

they take the place of or save other more expensive 
feeds. It is also generally agreed that weeds injure the 

Pasture plants, as they do most other crops. But pas- 

tures are seldom fertilized, although it is a well known 

fact that fertilizers increase the quantity and quality of 
the pasture plants, just as they do with other crops. It 

Is also generally accepted that this increased volume and 

quality of feed is obtained at low cost through the use 

of fertilizers, or by more fertile soils. Yet we seldom 
fertilize the pasture crops, while fertilizing other 

Crops, and we generally use the poorest land for pas- 

tures. Why not use some of the good land for pas- 

tures ? 
Of course, weeds are a damage in the pastures. 

Some of them, such as bitter weed, so common over 

Most of the South, actually destroy the value of the 

_ of the cows that graze in pastures infested with 

's weed, and yet little is ever done to free the pastures 

of this and other weeds. 


If the pastures are smooth enough and free of stumps, 


r : ; : 

Tm and bushes, the mower is the best implement for 

a cultivation. When the pastures are not grazed 
Osely enough, a condition seldom seen in the South, it 
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By TAIT BUTLER 


will also pay to mow them and give the grass a fresh 
start. Young, tender grasses are much richer in protein 
and are better relished by livestock. If one does not 
believe this, he has only to mow half of a pasture that 
has a large growth of tough, ripe grasses on it and then 
watch how the stock will graze the mowed half and 
neglect the other half of the pasture. 





Watch the Stock on Pasture 
ECAUSE the livestock are on pasture and require 
less attention is not sufficient reason for neglecting 

them entirely, but it is the general excuse for giving 
as little attention as possible. 


If the pastures supply sufficient grazing, cattle need 
little else except water and salt, but these should be kept 
in ample quantity where the cattle can take what they 
want at all times. And since our soils very generally 
lack “lime” and phosphorus, possibly the grazing plants 
which grow on them may also lack these essential ele- 
ments. Whether this be so or not, a little more will do 
no harm; therefore, we suggest that the salt have mixed 
with it equal parts, by weight, of superphosphate (the, 
common acid phosphate fertilizer) and cottonseed meal. 
The cottonseed meal is used merely as a drier to keep 
the mixture from getting hard. This mixture should be 
kept in a box protected by a shelter and where the ani- 
mals may eat at will. 


Push Market Hogs 
N PRODUCING market hogs it usually pays to full 
feed and push them to market weights as rapidly as 
possible. But on most Southern farms the hogs kept are 
for producing pork for farm use. Owing to the fact that 
cool enough weather for the proper curing of pork sel- 
dom comes until the latter half of December, the spring 


—U. S. D. A. Picture. 


The Best Market 
For Cheap Feeds 


or fish meal. Corn is never so cheap 
nor tankage so high priced that it will 
not pay to feed some tankage to pigs. 








Cure Hay in Its Own 
Shade 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 

T IS the practices employed in the 

curing of hay that are often re- 
sponsrble for its low quality in the 
South. More kinds of plants are con- 
verted into hay or substituted for it in 
the South than in all the remainder of 
the United States. This may in large 
measure be responsible for so much 
low quality hay, since the methods re- 
quired for curing the many kinds vary 
widely and those who make hay con- 
fuse or misapply methods. 





That hay should be cured as much 
as possible in its own shade is a gen- 
erally accepted rule. By this is meant 
that it should be raked or piled loosely 
enough to keep it from packing and 

to allow the escape of water, but placed in piles large 
enough so that only a small! outer portion will be ex- 
posed to the sun. The rest, “cured in its own shade,” 
will not be bleached but will have the dry-green color 
of the best hays. If the curing process is too rapid, the 
leaves of legumes will become dry and fall off before 
the stems are cured. This occurs when the hay is left 
spread as it falls from the mower and not properly 
concentrated for slower curing into windrows or cocks 
when wilted. 

Here are some good general haymaking rules :— 

1. Cut when not wet with dew or rain. 


2. Stop cutting about 2 or 3 p.m. and rake all cut 
that day into windrows, raking it in the order in which 
it was cut. 

3. The next day, after the dew has dried, straddle 
the windrows with the rake and bunch the hay, or roll 
the windrow over. 

4. A day later make the hay into cocks, using two 
to four of the bunches in making one cock. These 
should be as tall as possible, but not so tall as to cause 
them to blow over. The hay should remain in these 
cocks until well cured. 





Picking Up Extra Cash With Sheep 


N 1928, W. T. Perryman, Coryell County, Texas, 

bought 40 grade Rambouillet ewes and now has 148 

head of sheep including about 28 muttons. He finds 
that they take very little feed and that they clean up 
fields and pastures economically. The sale of wool for 
the three years has come to $7.50 per head and in two 
years the muttons have brought in $150. In 1931, the 
wool averaged more than nine pounds per head. He 
figures more than 100 per cent return on his sheep for 
the three years. The manure trebled his cotton yield. 


¢ 








Progressive Farmer-Rurglig 


Will Livestock Pay in Dixie? 


Assistant Secretary Dunlap Gives Viewpoint of United States Department 


OR years The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist has 
HF been preaching the doctrine of “two-armed farm- 
Dixie—the doctrine that “we must add 
animal production to plant production.” 


ing’ for 


“But what does the United States Department of 
Agriculture think about more livestock for the South,” 
That is a question which has naturally presented itself. 
Hence at the recent meeting of the Association of 
Southern Agricultural Workers at Birmingham it was 
interesting to have a conservative, careful statement on 
“Livestock in the South” by Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture R. W. Dunlap. 


I. Four Reasons for More Livestock 


ac EING a farmer in Ohio, where livestock has a 

prominent place on every farm, I feel that from 
my own personal experience and not merely because I 
am an official of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, I can recommend live- 
stock to Southern farmers,” Mr. Dunlap 
began by saying. 

“In the area where my farm is located, 
farmers do not feel they are farming unless 
they have good livestock on their farms,” he 
continued. At the same time he cautioned 
farmers to make livestock a supplement to 
money rather than a substitute for 
them: “Livestock, as raised on most farms, 
is not a great money crop, in the usual 
meaning of the term. Some of the most 
cattlemen in the country insist 
that they have never made any considerable 
money directly from their livestock enter- 
prises—but they will also assure you, with 
figures to prove it, that they never were 
able to make any money at farming until 
they began raising cattle, or sheep, or hogs, 
or some combination of them. 

Here in one sentence are the four rea- 


sons why the South must have livestock as 
set forth by Mr. Dunlap :— 


“Livestock is (1) 


crops 


successful 





the great balancer in 
agriculture, (2) the conserver of soil fer- 
tility, (3) the profitable outlet for home- 
groun feeds and waste roughage, and (4) 
the means of balancing labor throughout the 
year. 


II. Cotton and Livestock Go 
Well Together 


OTTON growing, as this authority went 
on to say, fits in admirably with live- 
stock :— 


“In my opinion, no matter what the live- 


at any future time, whether prices are going 

up or down, the South's position with refer- 

ence to livestock never changes. You need 
diversification—you need livestock. Take the item of 
fertility. The South's annual fertilizer bill, amounting 
in 1930 to nearly 76 million dollars, far exceeds the 
usual profit on its cotton crop, and its soil in most sec- 
tions is certainly getting no richer. 


“How does diversification with livestock and legumes 
help this situation? When you sell a bale of cotton— 
just the lint separate from .the seed—do you remove 
from your farm good plant food? No. Practically 
none. Nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium are the 
valuable plant foods. A bale of cotton contains almost 
none of them. It is cellulose, and a shipload of it 
wouldn't fertilize enough barren soil to grow a mess of 
dandelion. Even the oil pressed from the seed has little 
fertilizing value since fat consists of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. J/t its the cottonseed meal which holds 
most of the richness of your farms, and when fed to 
livestock something like 75 per cent of its fertility value 
remains as manure. 





“Tn 1929 the little country of Denmark bought and 
fed to its cattle and hogs 319,000,000 pounds of cotton- 
seed cake produced in the United States. The Danes 
are among the shrewdest livestock producers in the 
world, and they thought so well of the South’s great 
protein concentrate that they paid freight on a third of 
a billion pounds of it one-quarter of the way around the 
globe. The Dones are exporting meat. Our South im- 
ports much of its meat. Isn't it reasonable to plan to 
feed a little more of this yellow, flaky richness in the 
section where it is produced ?” 

The South also needs livestock, Mr. Dunlap points 
out, in order to insure a more even distribution of 


labor: “From two-thirds to three-fourths of the cost 
of growing a bale of cotton is man and mule labor. Yet 
this labor is so unequally distributed through the year 
that if a manufacturing concern would attempt to oper- 
ate on such a schedule it would soon go to the wall. A 
bulletin by the Texas station shows that the typical 
all-cotton farmer has to work overtime four months in 
the year, but that for five of the remaining eight months 
he works but a couple of hours a day. In contrast with 
this the owner of another farm of equal size worked 
steadily throughout the year and made a profit of three 
times that of the cotton grower, due to the fact that he 
diversified his operations with livestock.” 

The extermination of cattle ticks has cleared the 
way for more livestock in the South, Mr. Dunlap con- 
tinued, and mentioned these other Southern opportuni- 
ties: “We know to begin with that bovine tuberculosis 
is comparatively a minor issue in the South; that equip- 





—Picture by U. S. 
stock situation in the South may be now or By weeding out the nondescripts and turning the best into fields especially pre- 


pared for them, livestock will be made to pay in Dixie. 


ment and shelter cost relatively little; that a lucrative 
market for livestock products exists at home and an- 
other not far to the North and East; that the same 
combination of genetic factors which makes a bull a 
good bull in Illinois will get the same results in Georgia 
or Texas, and that the principles of nutrition behave 
essentially the same in all climates.” 


III. Parasite Problems Can Be 
Overcome 


qVRANKLY facing the oft discussed questions of (1) 
Southern pastures and (2) animal parasites in the 
South, Mr. Dunlap appraised the situation as follows: 
“Parasites present perhaps a special problem in the 
South, but certainly not one that is going to offer any 
long-time hindrance to a serious minded diversification 
program. Parasites exist and are a menace to one or 
more classes of livestock in every section of the 
country. We shall probably find that in most instances 
the parasite problem will resolve itself into a matter 
of livestock management quite similar to the kind of 
management that avoids losses in other regions. It is 
very urgent, however, that we learn at the earliest pos- 
sible time what such systems of management are.” 


IV. Three Concluding Cautions 
N CONCLUSION Mr. Dunlap presented these three 
cautions to farmers beginning with livestock :— 

1. Grow Into the Business.—“It does not pay as a 


D. A. 


general rule to recommend to farmers to jump with a 
bang from scrubs to purebreds. It has been a fatal Step 
for many Southern farmers, not to mention farmers of 
other sections of the country. 
better quality livestock.” 

2. Select a Type of Livestock Suited to Your Sor. 
tion of Your State.—“Regions will be found in the same 
state which are well adapted to the production of both 
feeder and finished cattle, or either, depending upon the 
choice of the farmers. Other regions will excel in one 
but not the other. Still others may prove entirely un- 
suited to anything but wool and mutton production, or 
to dairying, or to swine production, or combinations of 
these, due to their nearness or distance from market, 
their peculiar cropping possibilities, and other factors.” 

3. Try to Get Other Friends or Neighbors Inter. 
ested.—“It is often discouraging if a farmer is the only 
one or one of a few in his community to adopt better 
bred stock and better methods of cropping. 
Others must string along with him. He can 
go it alone for a while and get some satis- 
faction out of being a leader in his commu- 
nity, but soon he will find himself needing 
help and encouragement from his neigh- 
bors.” 

All in all, Mr. Dunlap’s statement con- 
tributed a forceful and impressive argument 
for more livestock in Dixie—a necessity in 
fact, if we are (1) to balance our farming 
system, (2) conserve soil fertility, (3) utilize 
both the great by-products of our cotton 
crop (cottonseed meal) and other home- 
grown feeds and roughages, and (4) insure 
profitable year-round employment for South- 
ern farmers and their labor. 


He needs to grow into 





When Pershing Was a Mis- 
souri Farm Boy 


* AM not a stranger to 

writes General John J. Pershing in the 
June American Magazine. And the famous 
leader of America’s World War forces then 
goes on to tell of some of his experiences as 
a Missouri farm boy—a Southern farm boy 
we prefer to say, because Missouri is largely 
Southern. 


depressions” 


“Economists tell us,” says General Per- 
shing, “that the panic of 1873 was the closest 
analogy which history furnishes to our 
present troubles. My father, a well-to-do 
business man and farmer in Missouri, was 
caught in the general disaster. I was just 
thirteen years old. One day my father told 
me the whole story. 





od “‘Tohn,’ he said, ‘everything I own has 
been swept away except the farm, which 1s 
covered by a heavy mortgage.’ (We finally 
lost it.) ‘I must try to make some money 
by traveling as a salesman. While I am 
away, you must take care of the family and manage the 
farm.’ “During the next three years my brother and ! 
ran the farm. We plowed, sowed, and reaped. We took 
our produce to market. Those days were not so dil- 
ferent from these for the farmer. I remembei we hada 
field of timothy hay which was particularly fine. I baled 
it up, a carload of it, and sent it by rail to St. Louts, 
hoping to receive a top price, but it did not bring enough 
to cover the freight charges. 

“During those years my attendance at school was 
limited and I had to do the best I could to keep uP 
with my classes by studying at night. Those were cet 
tainly hard times. Yet, ‘sweet are the uses of adver- 
sity’, and it was the best thing that ever happened to 
me. It taught'me more, gave me greater confidence 
and a keener sense of responsibility than anything else 
could have done.” 





ERE’S a thought from B. L. Moss, a noted Mis- 
sissippi cotton planter who was formerly manag 

ing editor of our paper. He wrote it several years 
ago but it is worth reprinting every July that comes -— 
“More and more I am coming to see that the best 
time to fight grass and weeds is in July or August, by 
keeping them from making seed, instead of the follow- 
ing spring, when crops are small, the weather possibly 
wet, and all work pressing. There is no question that, 
we allow far too much weeds and grass to make seed, 
reinfesting the land for another year, when one or tw? 
late cultivations would prevent most of the trouble.” 
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HENRY FORD 
ON FARM AND FACTORY 


ANGER to our country is to be apprehended not so much 

from the influence of new things as from our forgetting 

the value of old things. At present, much that is blamed on the 

new thing—the machine—should perhaps be blamed on our for- 

getting what we had before the machine came, namely, the 

land. The two belong together; they cannot live apart; there 
is no antagonism between them; they must be reunited. 

I do not look for less but more use of machinery. If the 
world is to have even a minimum supply of goods, it must 
utilize the machine. The people will never willingly forego the 
help which the machine gives them in their work. 

Besides, machinery makes more jobs. It enables every one 
to enjoy inexpensively the comforts and conveniences of mod- 
ern living conditions. As for overproduction, we have never yet 
had a sufficient production of all the things which the family 
needs. It would be splendid if the world should seriously attempt 
to overproduce everything that 
everybody needs! We should then 


to learn how they may be used in the manufacture of motor 
cars and thus provide an industrial market for the farmers’ 
products. I foresee the time when industry shall no longer 
denude the forests which require generations to mature, nor 
use up the mines which were ages in the making, but shall draw 
its raw material largely from the annual produce of the fields. 
The dinner table of the world is not a sufficient outlet for the 
farmers’ products; there must be found a wider market if agri- 
culture is to be all that it is competent to become. And where 
is that market to be found if not in industry? 

I am convinced that we shall be able to get out of yearly 
crops most of the basic materials which we now get from forest 
and mine. That is to say, we shall grow annually many if not 
most of the substances needed in manufacturing. When that 
day comes, and it is surely on the way, the farmer will not 
lack a market and the worker will not lack a job. More people 
will live in the country. The present 
unnatural condition will be natu- 





discover that our present machine 
facilities could not even catch up 
with the need. Give the world a 
money system that makes it easier 
for goods to flow from man to man, 
and all the factories on earth could 
not begin to supply a tenth of the 
demand. 

But it is possible to expect of 
the machine more than it can do. 
We cannot eat or wear machines. 
If the world were one vast machine 
shop, it would die. When it comes 
to sustaining life, we go to the 
fields. The machine may help us 
plant, cultivate, harvest, grind and 
bake the grain for bread. The ma- 
chine may weave and cut and sew 
for clothing. The machine may 
transport these necessities for our 
use. In doing so, it serves in part- 
nership with the land. And it is 
that relation and balance which I 
am urging upon our people today. 

Ten years ago we started seven 





4 ARE still in the early stage 
of world-making. To stabilize 
conditions at a given point or to reject 
progress because wt brings problems 
with it, is impossible. We need to plan 
how to pass through necessary changes 
with the least human hardship. Eco- 
nomic changes must come and tt is 
possible for men to be in a position 
to welcome rather than dread them. 
With factory and farm as partners, 
with one foot on the soil and one foot 
planted on industry, we should be in 
a position to hail the new epoch with- 
out fear. The land would protect us 
from needless anxiety. 


rally balanced again. Our founda- 
tions will be once more securely 
laid in the land. 

The day of small industry near 
the farm will return, because much 
of the material grown for industry 
can be given its first processing by 
the men who raised it. The master 
farmer will become, as he was in 
former years, master of a form of 
industry besides. 

An old Roman said that corn 
was never so plentiful in Rome as 
when the men who ruled the state 
were those who also tilled the fields. 
It will be so with our people when 
those who fabricate the utilities of 
the world are those who raise the 
raw material from the fields. 

One thing is certain—we must 
go on—present conditions cannot 
be stabilized—life goes on. I sup- 
pose that in 1632 there were people 
who urged that the world had gone 
far enough and that it should be 











village industries on small water 
power sites, all within twenty miles 
of Dearborn, our purpose being to combine the advantages 
of city wages with country living. The experiment has been a 
continuous success. Overhead cost has been less than that in 
the big factory, and the workers would not hear of going back 
to the city shops. As they are free to till land in the growing 
season, throughout these trying times they have all remained 
self-sustaining. Their security is produced by machine and 
farm, not by one alone. 

While this experiment has fully justified itself, I have felt 
that it is only a step in the right direction. Excellent as village 
industries are, they do not really bring industry and agricul- 
ture together. For a long time now I have believed that indus- 
try and agriculture are natural partners and that they should 
begin to recognize and practice their partnership. Each of them 
is suffering from ailments which the other can cure. Agriculture 
needs a wider and steadier market; industrial workers need 
more and steadier jobs. Can each be made to supply what the 
other needs? I think so. 

The link between is Chemistry. In the vicinity of Dearborn 
we are farming twenty thousand acres for everything from sun- 
flowers to soy beans. We pass the crops through our laboratory 


halted and hardened into the pat- 
tern of 1632. And again in 1732, 
others thought that a line should be drawn and conditions 
stabilized. In 1832 the same proposal—it is always made— 
every generation makes it. Suppose the world had halted at 
any of those dates! Are we to declare that 1932 is the date at 
which development must cease and the world be stabilized 
just as it is? It cannot be done. Life would burst any barriers 
we might raise against its ongoing. We do not yet control all 
the materials out of which to assemble a world that is worthy 
to endure unchanged. Our times are primitive. True progress 
is yet to come. The industrial age has scarcely dawned as yet; 
we see only its first crude beginnings. 

We are pioneers, and pioneering has its hardships. This 
generation is composed of economic pilgrims, passing out of 
less desirable conditions into what we hope shall be more de- 
sirable ones. That is the meaning of these times. We are not 
going back, and false prosperity is not soon coming back. It 
would be well to interpret present conditions in this light 
and help each other in the good old pioneer way, as we pass 
through them. We are going to renew our stake in the land; 
for the land is the foundation of the economic security 
which we seek. 


Prepared and paid for by the Ford Motor Company as a contribution to public welfare. 
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Some simple flower containers. First, an un- 
glazed earthenware bowl for field flowers, jon- 
quils or zinnias, makes an attractive arrange- 
ment. Second, a low glass bowl with a wire 
flower holder or “frog.” Third, a low brass 
bowl with a glass “frog’”’ gives an effective ar- 
rangement. This is especially good for garden 
flowers that are yellow or bronze. Fourth, in 
the rear is a squatty glass bowl that cost ten 
cents. It has been painted. 


HARM in a home—that elusive quality 

which few of us dare to define and all of 

us covet—may be expressed in a variety 
of delightful schemes by the use of 
flowers. 


color 


Aside from their practical value, flowers 
have a higher service—‘*To minister delight 
to man, to beautify the earth,” and nature has 
given us a superabundance of decorative pos- 
sibilities in the way of flowers, leaves, seed 
pods, berries, and grasses. 

A succession of bloom may be achieved by 
a bit of carefully planned gardening. Seed 
catalogs are so well planned now that we may 
secure lists suitable to the various localities. So suc- 
cessful are some of these flower gardens that many club 
markets offer for sale surplus flowers along with other 
standardized products. 

There is a growing tendency to gather plants from 
the woods and fields, and lavish as the woods some- 
times appear, the ruthless devastation of some of our 
most desirable plants has made some of them almost 
extinct. We find comparatively few holly trees, red- 
buds, dogwood, galax leaves, and others. It is our duty 
to preserve the beauty of our roadsides, fields, and 
woods and we should discourage wasteful gathering of 
flowers, unnecessary breaking of branches, and pulling 
up whole plants. Any month in the year the woods 
yield generous stores of decorative material—quite suit- 
able for your home or church or school. Last fall I saw 
ahome demonstration flower show decorated with sassa- 
fras leaves and new growth of maple, oak, and black 
gum sprouts for a background. Foliage was arranged 
quite as effectively as flowers. Grapevines trailed 
gracefully from a large brown milk jar and covered a 
shabby old table. 


T ANOTHER flower show I saw sumac leaves and 

heads used. Cattails, the various grasses, bella- 
donna, and the seed pods of plants including the gray 
green boats of milkweed make effective bouquets for 
fall and winter. Red and orange colored berries of 
several plants such as yaupon and holly, winter bou- 
quets of strawflowers, dried bachelor buttons, dried 
sumac heads, provide color and variety in the winter. 


In the early spring branches of red maple are ex- 
quisite in line and color. They fit in almost any large 
container and if set in front of a mirror, they add an 
encouraging note of spring. I visited a farm home in 
West Texas during a drouth, when there was not a 
flower in the yard or garden. The woman in this home 
—with her unerring sense of beauty—had set a bowl of 
mesquite branches and leaves in front of a mirror. I 
have forgotten some of the homes I visited on that 
trip, but not that one. 

With all this wealth of beauty around us, we cer- 
tainly cannot justify the use of colored paper, bunting, 
and artificial flowers for decorative purposes in our 
homes, churches, schools, and county fair exhibits. 


When should flowers be gathered? They should be 
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By SALLIE F. HILL 


What could be lovelier than this soft green bowl filled 
with lovely, pink wild azalea? 


cut (never picked nor pulled) early in the morning or 
late in the evening when they are cool. Plunge the 
flowers immediately into a deep container of water 
and leave them in a cool place for two hours at least. 
If the flowers are not arranged for some time, it is 
well to snip the ends of the stems. Long stemmed 
blossoms, if fragile, should be supported; otherwise 
they will droop. 


AHLIA stems should be put in boiling water an 

instant then plunged into cold water. Flowers will 
last much longer if kept out of a warm room; they 
should be kept in much the same temperature as that in 
which they grew. 

Branches of pine, holly, red maple, and others 
should be put in very cold water. 

Have you noticed how quickly your zinnias lose 
their freshness if you put them in water above their 
leaves? The decaying vegetable matter in the water 
affects the flowers, so it is better to strip the lower 
leaves of flowers or change the water quite often. 


A container or vase for flowers should be simple 
in design, and should fit the particular flower we 
wish to arrange. Highly colored or decorated vases 
are to be avoided. It has been aptly said that “the 
beauty of the composition of the vase should enhance 
the flower as does the frame the picture; the accompani- 
ment, the song; the gown, the woman.” 

Recently I saw a friend attempting to find the ap- 
propriate container for a bouquet of Texas bluebonnets. 
She tried a number of containers, nice in design and 
color, but they were not suitable. Finally, she tried the 
flowers in a green bow! that had the soft green tints of 
the growing place of the flowers and the result was 
gratifying. A suggestion for the color of the container 
may be taken from the natural environment of the 
flower if we are in doubt. 

We shall need a variety of receptacles in neutral col- 
ors. It may not be necessary to buy all of them. Jugs, 
pottery jars, bowls, glass tumblers, milk jars, milk 
pitchers, and churns and ramekins will serve the pur- 
pose. 

I found eight well shaped jars in an old smokehouse 
recently. A graceful little jug—unearthed from a trash 
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pile—made a splendid receptacle for a pink rosebud, 
Many commercial products now come to us in well 
designed receptacles so it is no trick at all to add to 
our collection intriguing little olive bottles, perfume 
bottles, ginger jars, cold cream jars, etc. Large old. 
fashioned salt cellars make excellent ivy bowls, 
In selecting a container we should keep in mind 
that flowers should be one and one half times 
taller than the container. I keep a black 
bowl for zinnias—nothing else seems quite 
so satisfactory. The odd shaped bottles 
are often suitable for one flower or for 
rosebuds. 


. spring I saw a lovely branch of 
dogwood in a green kitchen pitcher 
and it was all one could desire. I have a 
blue mixing bowl which is just right for 
pink roses. An old silver butter dish is 
splendid for early spring flowers. One lit- 
tle glass bowl is kept for nasturtiums and 
a shallow one for pansies. 

Bluebells, gladiolus, and other large 
flowers may be arranged in baskets. Far 
too often flowers are so crowded in vases 
that they do not look natural. A little ex- 
perimenting is advisable. Try two or three 
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—Pictures by U. S. D. A. 
Quite odd, very attractive. 


blossoms in a receptacle; more often than we might 
think the picture will be complete. 

An old stone churn of good proportions is splendid 
for standing cypress or Texas plume. For that matter, 
if you have an old-fashioned wooden.churn among your 
possessions, count yourself blessed and use it for your 
very long stemmed flowers. 

Some flower offerings of spring and summer repay 
us immeasurably for the trouble of picking and arrang- 
ing. 





Grows 20,000 Dozen Peonies 
By L. A. NIVEN 

HIRTY-FIVE acres in peonies is some bunch of 

flowers, but that is what E. L. Eden and his sof 
have on their farm in Shelby County, Tennessee. 

The bulbs were set in the spring of 1927 in rows 3% 
feet wide and 3% feet apart in the row. They are not 
divided each season, but allowed to remain in the 
ground during the winter. 

In March stable manure is applied broadcast and 
300 pounds of 4-8-6 fertilizer is drilled alongside the 
rows. This is followed by a cultivation before bloom- 
ing. After blooming they are cultivated and cowpeas 
are sowed to enrich the land. 

Normally Mr. Eden secures around 20,000 dozen 
peonies from this 35 acres. This year only 9,500 dozen 
were harvested, due to the March freeze. 2 

Flowers are sold to large florists in Northern citi 
The leading variety is Festiva Maxima, a white bloom 
with red center. 
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FAMOUS DETECTIVE - INSPECTOR POST 
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—:) vere, 10M o8N, & een 

[ave BIG BANK ROBBERIES HAVE BEEN 
COMMITTED IN 2 WEEKS - THOUSANDS OF 

PEOPLE WILL LOSE THEIR SAVINGS UNLESS THE 
MONEY IS FOUND THE POLICE ARE HELPLESS 
AND IN DESPERATION HAVE SENT FOR THE 











THE ONLY CLUE — 
INSPECTOR POST,IS A 
LITTLE GERMAN COOKIE 
THAT WAS FOUND ON THE 
FLOOR BY THE SAFE — 
AND THAT'S NO CLUE — 












NO CLUE ? THar 
COOKIE SOUNDS LIKE 
MONTE CARLO PETE 
THE FAMOUS INTERNATIONAL 
CROOK —TELL ME QUICK 






AND I'VE BEEN TRAILING MONTE 
CARLO PETE FOR YEARS-HE'S GOT 2 
WEAKNESSES — A BLACK POINTED 
MUSTACHE AND LITTLE GERMAN COOKIES 
K_HAVE YOU SEEN 











WHERE IS THE BEST 
GERMAN BAKERY IN THE 
CITY AND DONT ASK WHY - 



































: ' T WORK— THINK YOU TWO COULD 
HE WAS HERE YESTERDAY- \ MONTE CARLO PETE '5 THE H'MM MIGH LO 
WASN'T HE TOM ? — ' 44 S suicheey ceoek Ane -Weoer | hoe? You meee ee 
; i %, TO BE SURE HE'S THERE BEFORE 
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AND 1 SAW WHERE 

HE LIVES-!T'S IN THE 
NEXT BLOCK - PLEASE 
CAN WE GO. WITH YOU? 



















WE GO — TROUBLE IS HE’LL GET 


SUSPICIOUS IF HE SEES A MAN , 
WATCHING THE HOUSE — —_/ K 























SURE! WE CAN PLAY BALL IN 
FRONT OF THE HOUSE, NANCY CAN 
CATCH AS GOOD AS A BOY — 

WHEN THE ROBBER COMES ILL 

THROW THE BALL OVER NANCY'S 
HEAD SO SHE'LL HAVE TO CHASE 
IT BACK HERE — THEN SHE CAN 


































COME QUICK } inseccror Post 


MONTE CARLO PETE JUST WENT IN— 
































YOU DESERVE TO BE IN ON 
THE EXCITEMENT BUT WAIT 
HERE SO You'LL NOT GET 

HURT IF THERE'S ANY SHOOTING 
WLL CALL YOU WHEN \'VE GOT 
HIM DISARMED — 




















HANDS UP! monte caro PETE 
| ALWAYS THOUGHT I'D CATCH YOU 
IF | COULD FIND OUT WHERE YOU 
BOUGHT YOUR cCooKies-COME ON, 


TOM AND NANCY — 
































HERE CHILOREN- YOU PUT THE ke 
HANDCUFFS ON HIM=WHILE I COVER \ \ 
HIM— I'VE ALREADY TAKEN HIS 

GUN- THEN WE'LL HUNT \ 


WOULD YOU BOYS ANDO GIRLS LIKE TO LEARN ALL ABOUT CLUES 
ANO SECRET WRITING AND OTHER THINGS THAT MAKE DETECTIVE 
| WORK SO EXCITING AND INTERESTING? YOU CAN BY 
Wy JOINING MY JUNIOR DETECTIVE CORPS 


READ HOW TO JOIN BELOW 
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FOR THE MONEY ! 
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YOU'VE SHOWN ME WHAT GOOD DETECTIVES 
CHILDREN CAN BE AND i'M GOING TO START 
A JUNIOR DETECTIVE CORPS 
ARE THE FIRST MEMBERS—DO YOU THINK 
OTHER BOYS AND GIRLS WOULD LIKE TO JOIN WO 

















SAY THEY WOULD 
KNOW ABOUT vidi 
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INSP ECT Oo R PO S care of General Foods 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
I want to be a detective in your Junior Detective Corps. Please send me 
4 badge and instruction book. 1 am sending two Post Toasties box tops. 
PFSR 7-32 
NAME _ 





ADDREss__ 


CiTy STATE 
FILL IN COMPLETELY, PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
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_ op 
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Boys and girls! Send Inspector Post the coupon under 
his picture and he will send you a detective’s badge. And 
an instruction book which will tell you how to find clues, 
how to do secret writing, and lots of other things detec- 
tives must know. 


Just so Inspector Post will know you are helping to keep 
your body strong and your mind alert (you know a detec- 
tive must be strong and quick) he asks that you send 
with the coupon two tops from POST TOASTIES boxes. 
POST TOASTIES, you know, are full of quick energy— 
just what a detective needs. 

So, ask your mother to get some right away, so you can 
join the JUNIOR DETECTIVE CORPS. Then send 
the box tops and the coupon to Inspector Post. Do it 
right away! 
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Canning the Year Round 





















































ONEY saved is mon- 
ey made, and money 
as well as_ better 
health can be saved by can- 
ning. The food bill is the 
largest single item of ex- 
pense in the average home. 


A food is cheap or expensive 


in proportion to its food 
value. It is poor economy 
to cut down on the use of 
fresh vegetables and fruits 
but this is not a problem if 
there is an abundance of 
such products conserved for 
winter use. It often proves 


economy of time, worry, en- 
ergy, health, and money to 
have canned food on the pan- 
try shelf. Embarrassment at 
the unexpected arrival of a 
guest is eliminated if there 
is a well stocked pantry, one 
equal to such emergency. 

In states the home 
demonstration club women 
not only have their pantries 
well filled so that they may 
supply the of their 
families but they have what 
they call an emergency shelf. Such a shelf has a wide 
variety of canned products and holds a box file with 
menus and recipes worked out for the use of the prod- 
ucts of the shelf. In this way an appetizing and nutri- 
tious meal may be prepared with the minimum of 
thought, time, and work. 


some 


needs 


In order to know that the right quantities of the 
different products will be available it is necessary to 
make a canning budget. Such a budget will of necessity 
be different for different families and for different locali- 
ties. In Florida, on the Gulf Coast, and in certain sec- 
tions of Texas the most abundant yields of fruits and 
vegetables will come at a time when other states have 
the least available number and quantity of fresh prod- 
ucts, hence the canning will be done at a different season 
of the year from the rest of the South. But the impor- 
tant thing is to be sure that there is enough can- 
ned and that the various types of products needed are 
included in the right proportion. Practically every state 
has worked out a satisfactory planting and canning 
budget based on the number and the needs of the family 
and the length of the growing season. 


Although this is July and the canning season is 
in full such budgets show that there is. still 
time enough to plant vegetables for canning. Even as 
far north as West Virginia and Maryland one can still 
plant celery, potatoes, kale, spinach, snapbeans, cauli- 


swing, 


flower, and cabbage. In the states farther south this 
list can greatly be enlarged and the planting time 
lengthened. 


ITH the modern equipment available, canning is 
not the tremendous or doubtful undertaking it 
once was. Take canners, for example. I can remember 
when most of the canning was done on hot stoves or 
out of doors 
The first canners were movable affairs that carried 
their own fire boxes and could be set up anywhere under 
the shade of a tree. Such equipment had its advantages, 
especially if the job was to last all day. But we don’t 
like to can out in the open where there are no screens 
against flies, so many farmers built screened sheds for 





Ta.- By LOIS P. DOWDLE 

= 4; 
such work and gradually fitted them out 
with the most improved type of equipment. 

From the old fashioned cap and hole 
can sealed with a capping steel and tip- 
ping copper which had to be tinned and 
heated in a charcoal bucket, we have 
changed to the sanitary open mouth type 
of tin can with the newest development 
in the form of an automatic hand sealer, 
one which can also cut the top off the can 
and reflange it ready for filling a second 
time, and which comes equipped to seal 
three standard size cans. And all sorts 


Beans should be blanched 
before packing in ster- 
ilized jars. 


Canning berries and 
making jam. 


Some of the season’s of- 
ferings shown in jars of 
various types. 


of 


new canners, wire 
baskets, can holders, 
and small equipment 


have been developed so 
as to make the job sim- 


pler and easier. Steam 
pressure canners are 
being improved every 


year and are now built 
in many sizes to fit all purses, so that no housewife need 
hesitate to can corn, lima beans, meats, and other prod- 
ucts which we once found hard to keep in our warm 
Southern climate. 

Great improvement has been made in recent years in 
the manufacture of jars. At first only heavy, green 


glass jars with ugly, awkward tops were available. But 
when competition in county, district, and state fairs 


became keen, manufacturers met the demand by making 
clear jars of varying sizes and shapes adapted to the 
needs of the different products and designed so as to 
make as attractive as possible to the buyer any product 
offered for sale. Obviously a different type of jar is 
needed for a fancy marmalade or conserve that is to be 
sold to a restricted trade from the one needed by the 
housewife for canning tomatoes or string beans for the 
farm family. 


Even some of the jars which have been used for a 
generation or longer now are being fitted with newer 
closures. One of the simple ways for sealing jars with 
little time and strength is the lid and screw band type 
of cap used in the canning of some of the products 
shown in the illustrations on this page. It is the self- 
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sealing type that produces a vacuum inside the jar, The 
gold lacquered lid contains a composition which upon 
heating melts and sticks the lid to the top of the jar, 
The screw band is there to hold the lid in place during 
the processing and protect the jar from any lick it might 
receive after it is placed on the pantry shelf. These 
screw bands last for years and the lids which must he 
bought new each time the jar is filled cost about the 
same as the rubber rings used with the screw type and 
the glass top jars. 





HEN canning with jars carrying this type of clos- 

ure, the sterilized jar is filled with the fruit or vege. 

table to be canned, the jar is filled to overflowing with 
the desired seasoning and the syrup or liquor, the lid js 
dipped into boiling water and placed immediately on the 
jar. The screw band js 

then turned into position, 

If the canning is to be done 

‘ in an open kettle, it is usu- 
ally safe enough to seal the 

jar in the beginning. If a 


steam pressure canner js 
used, it is better not to 
screw the band down too 
firmly. When the jars are 


removed from the canner, 
hold the lid in place so that 
it will not turn and screw 
the band firmly into posi- 
tion. Allow the jars to 
cool as advised by the man- 
ufacturer and test the seal 
by tapping the lid with a 
spoon. When properly seal- 
ed a clear, ringing note is 
heard. When these jars 
are opened, the lids are 
pierced with an ice pick or 
some other sharp instru- 
ment so as to allow air to 
enter the after which 
the lids are easily removed. 


jars, 


When using jar rubbers 

should never try to 
economize by using old rub- 
bers. They should be tested 
to see that they are really 
elastic and can be stretched 


one 


enough to go on over the top and then spring back to 
fit the neck of the jar snugly. Glass top jars with wie 
clamps attached to the jar are easily sterilized. If the 
clamps become loose they may be tightened by twistifs 
the wire that fastens them on, or extra rubbers may be 
used to take up the slack in the clamp. Zinc top caps 
with glass or porcelain linings should be as carefully 
sterilized as the jars. 

Miss Lola Blair, food specialist in the Texas A. & 
M. College Extension Service, says: “Canning is not 
new, but canning by a planned budget to meet the needs 
of an adequate diet for the whole family for six unpt0 
ductive months of the year was carried out in a few 
homes until the 4-H pantry demonstration was orga 
ized. Budgets help to avoid those spring bilious spells 
and general rundown conditions so common at the ¢ 
of winter. 





of leafy 
80 cams 
of 


“A family of five ought to put up 120 cans 
vegetables, 100 cans of starchy vegetables, and 
of other vegetables; 125 cans of tomatoes; 150 cans 
fruit; 52 cans of preserves, jams, and jellies; 52 cans % 
pickles and relishes, and 50 cans of meat to supplement 
the supply of fresh foods through the year.” 
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For Midsummer Wear 


HE popular surplice closing and deep flounce are features of this cool 

and dainty summer frock, No. 7595. The sleeve is a comfortable flare in 
capelet effect and the waist fronts are finished with tie ends that form a sash 
bow in the back. This pleasing model would be quite attractive in printed 
lawn or linen, eyelet embroidered batiste, or printed silk. It is designed in 
sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 38 requires 4% yards of 39-inch 
material. 


Crisp percale with white organdy for revers 
and binding was used to make this neat and com- 
fortable morning frock for mature figures, No. 
7410. The front of the skirt portion has fullness 
arranged in wide plaits, and the shoulders are 
cut long to form short sleeve extensions. The 
surplice closing and pleasing revers trimming are 
outstanding features. Cotton prints, linen, and 
gingham are also suggested for this model. De- 
signed in sizes 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, and 52 
inches bust measure. Size 44 will require 45% 
yards of 35-inch material and 34 yards of con- 
trasting material for revers. To finish with bias 

binding as shown here 
will require 53 yards. 
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> S and organdy will com- 
bine well in this pleas- 
3 ing costume for a little 
: miss, No. 7609. It may 
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are stitched to the waist. Pique com- 
\ bined with organdy, printed and plain 
lawn, and sheer woolen combined with 
pongee are other suggestions that will 
be quite attractive. Designed in 4 
sizes: 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 8 
if made as in the large view will re- 
: quire 124 yard of checked or other 
Printed or figured material and 5 yard of plain material 35 inches wide. 





Becoming plait fullness at yoke lines is featured in this popular and com- 
fortable play frock for little girls, No. 6989. The sleeve may be finished in 
wrist length or short as pictured here. The bloomers are in regulation style 
With elastic run casings at the top and at the leg edges. Designed in 4 sizes: 
» 3,4, and 5 years. Size 4 requires 25¢ yards of 35-inch material. 
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It’s so easy to get a perfect seal 
with Kerr Caps. You save time 
and avoid worry. You eliminate 
spoilage caused by imperfect seal- 
ing. Kerr Jars and Caps cost no 
more than old style fruit jars- 
Since Kerr Mason Caps fit any 
standard Mason jar, you can use 
these caps to modernize any jars 
you already have. 


“SELF-SEALING” 
PATENTED 





Use Kerr Mason Caps on All 
Mason Jars 
Kerr Caps consist of two parts, the 
gold-lacquered Screw Band and the Lid 
containing the natural gray sealing 
composition. They are not affected by 
fruit or vegetable acids. The screw bands 
last for years. After the first year you 
replace only the inexpensive lids. 






TIME TRIED AND TESTED 
OF THE NATION FOR MORE THAN 30 YEARS 
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FRUIT JARS 


and CAPS 





You'll find it easier to can safely with 
Kerr Jars and Caps by any canning 
method. Use them for fruits, vegetables, 
meats, poultry, fish and game. 
An Absolute Air-Tight Seal 
= Tested Instantly 
You don’t worry about whether your 
Kerr Jars are sealed—you know positively 
BEFORE putting them away. When jars 
are cool, tap the lid with a spoon. If 
properly sealed it gives a clear ringing 
note; and the lid will be slightly curved 
inward, caused by the vacuum inside. 


A Complete Authoritative Home 
Canning Book=10c 


The Kerr Home Canning Book gives full directions 
for all canning methods, time tables, how to retain 
the vitamins, over 300 tested recipes, etc. Send 
only 10c for postage and handling. Kerr Glass 
Mfg. Corp., 513 Main St., Sand Springs, Okla. 


IN THE KITCHENS 











Order Patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
armer-Ruralist, 713 Glenn Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. Price 15 cents 
each, For other patterns, send for Summer Book of Fashions containing 





designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15 cents. 





ONE LOTION 
DOES ALL .... 


A Crystal Clear All- 


in-One Beauty Lotion 
that cleanses the pores 


and builds healthy 
oi skin. Removes pim- 
Pp. 


les, freckles, and all 
skin blemishes with- 
out muss or trouble. 
An effective bleach 
and astringent. Use it 
daily. For sale at drug 
and department stores. 


OJ’ BEAUTY 


LOTION 


The Quickest Way to Beauty 








Instant 
Relief 


Don’t cut your corns and 
risk blood-poisoning. Use 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for 
100% safe, instant relief. 
Loosen and remove corns 
in2days. Heal sore toes. 
At drug and shoe stores, 











D! Scholls Zino-pads 
—_, oi 





MEN! 


Who use Talcum after shaving 
will find 
Cutieura Taleum 
Fragrant and Refreshing 


Price 26c. Sample free. Address: 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 23B, Malden, Mass. 











Treat LAME HORSE 
while he WORKS 


Horse keeps working while being 
treated with old reliable Absorbine 
—never blisters nor removes hair. 
Brings quick aid in relieving mus- 
cular soreness, swellings, other ail- 
ments of strain or sprain. Antiseptic 
to aid healing of open sores, galls, 
cuts. Economical. Tittle goes far. 
Any druggist. Large bottle, $2.50. 
W. F. Young, Inc., 384 Lyman St., 
Springfield, Mass. 











use ABSORBINE 

















Present -day 
Messages to 


Sons of the 
Soil 


The way in which the present- 
day farmer goes about his busi- 
ness is quite different from the 
days when Abraham herded his 
flocks in the land of Canaan. 
And to win or lose at it depends 
largely on how a man is able to 
keep abreast of the times. 


You take this paper so that 
you may be better informed in 
the up-to-date methods of the 
farm. We wish to recommend 
to you the advertisements that 
appear here as an additional 
source of farm information and 
help. The products and appli- 
ances that they offer for sale 
are as represented. The things 
they say about farm profit and 
farm improvements are sound 
and truthful. 


Read the advertisements. They 
will assist you in making the 
honorable and ancient profes- 
sion of farming a modern source 
of profit to you, and happiness 
to your family. 


a 
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PROOF FROM KENTUCKY! PROOF FROM) | 





PERFECT BAKING IS EASY AND THRIFTY 


WITH CALUMET’S 


TuoseE clever farm women in Kentucky and 
Oklahoma—those millions of other thrifty shop- 
pers from Maine to California—why do they 
choose Calumet, the Double-Acting Baking 
Powder? Why do they say, ‘‘ Calumet is the real 
baking powder bargain ”’?.. . Here’s why: 
Calumet is reasonably priced. That’s economy 
point number one. Only a small amount of 
Calumet is required in proportion to the flour 
used. That’s economy point number two. But 
these two points alone don’t tell the story. Add 
point number three— Calumet brings to bak- 
ing the heights of perfection—prize-win- 


ning perfection! 

There you have it! It’s these three things put 
together that make Calumet the world’s finest 
value in baking powder. And the next time you 


FREE!—Send for this new baking book! 





Marion Jane Parker Prog.F.—1-32 
c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan 

Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet 

Baking Book. 

Name 

Street 


City State. 
Fill in completely—print name and address 
This offer not good in Canada 




















DOUBLE-ACTION! 


buy baking powder, remember these three econ- 
omy tips. Remember: every time you bake, you 
risk all the ingredients you use—flour, eggs, 
shortening, etc.—if your baking powder fails to 
do a truly efficient job. Remember: the amount 
of baking powder in any recipe is small—but it 
plays a big part in determining whether your 
baking will be poor—just fair—or perfect. So 
why not have the best ? Use Calumet— and make 
your baking perfect! 

What is Calumet’s secret? It acts twice—not 
just once. This remarkable double-action is so 
perfectly timed and controlled that your baking 
is protected at every step. In the mixing bowl, 
Calumet’s first action begins. It starts the leav- 
ening properly. Then, in the oven, the second 
action begins. Steadily, evenly, it continues the 








leavening. Up!...up!... it keeps raising the 
batter and holds it high and light. All your bak- 
ing is perfectly leavened, beautifully baked. 
Superfine and delicate! Super-light and deli- 
cious! Prove it yourself! Get Calumet at your 
grocer’s to-day — and try the easy recipe given 
here. Calumet is a product of General Foods. 


BUTTERCUP LAYER CAKE (3 eg yolks) 


2 cups sifted Swans 
Down Cake Flour 
2 teaspoons Calumet 


1 cup sugar 
3 egg yolks, beaten until 
thick and lemon- 
colored 
3/4, cup milk 
1/, teaspoon lemon extract 


Baking Powder 
'/, cup butter or other 
shortening 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, and sift 
together three times. Cream butter thoroughly, add 
sugar gradually, and cream together until light and fluffy. 
Add egg yolks; then flour, alternately with milk, a small 
amount at a time. Beat after each addition until smooth. 
Add flavoring. Beat well. Bake in two greased 9-inch 
layer pans in moderate oven (375° F.) 25 to 30 minutes. 
Put layers together and cover top and sides of cake with 
lemon frosting. Double recipe to make three 10-inch 
layers. (All measurements are level.) 
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1st ACTION 





2nd ACTION 


~ 


COMPARE! MAKE THIS FAMOUS 
double-aclion lest 


Put two level teaspoons of Calumet 
into a glass, add two teaspoons 
of water, stir rapidly five times 
and remove the spoon. The tiny, 
fine bubbles will rise slowly, half 
filling the glass. This demonstrates 
Calumet’s first action—the action 
designed to begin in the mixing 
bowl when liquid is added. 

After the mixture has entirely 
stopped rising, stand the glass in a 
Pan of hot water on the stove. In a 
moment, a second rising will start 
and continue until the mixture 
Teaches the top of the glass. This 






































demonstrates Calumet’s second 
action—the action that Calumet 
holds in reserve to take place in the 
heat of the oven. 

Double - Acting — Combination 
Type! Calumet’s Double - Action, 
explained above, is the result of 
a scientific combination of two 
gas-releasing ingredients, one of 
which acts chiefly during the mix- 
ing and the other chiefly during 
the baking. For this reason, 
Calumet is known both. as “The 
Double-Acting”’ and ‘‘Combina- 
tion Type” baking powder. 
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OR a picnic, for certain types of par- 

ties, and for all day meetings with 
dinner served at noon, no dessert is more 
satisfactory than homemade cake. Manu- 
facturers of stoves, cooking equipment of 
various kinds, and of cake. flour, spices, 
flavorings, coconut, chocolate, and other 
foodstuffs are constantly sending out new 
material to advertise their wares. Re- 
cently I received from such companies 
many recipes for cakes and cake fillings. 
All of these recipes which I have tried 
produce excellent results. In fact, I would 
not be afraid to recommend any recipes 
received from most of these firms. 


A few of the best of these recipes I am 
reproducing here for the benefit of our 
readers. 

WHITE LAYER CAKE 
2 cups cake or pas- % teaspoon cream of 


try flour tartar 
2 teaspoons baking 1% cups sugar 
powder 4% cup milk 


Y% teaspoon salt 
¥Y cup butter 


6 egg whites 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

Cream the butter, adding the sugar 
gradually and working until the mass is 
entirely smooth. Sift flour, measure, and 
add salt and baking powder, and sift twice 
more. Add the flcur and milk alternately 
to the creamed butter and sugar. Add the 
flavoring. Beat egg whites slightly, add 
cream of tartar, and continue beating un- 
til stiff. Cut and fold egg whites into the 
cake mixture. Pour into 8-inch layer pans 
and bake for 35 minutes at 350 degrees F. 

BOILED ICING 
2% cups sugar Y cup water 
% cup light corn 2 egg whites 
syrup 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Y% teaspoon salt 

Cook sugar, corn syrup, salt, and water 
together to the firm ball stage (248 de- 
grees F.). Pour the hot syrup slowly into 
the well beaten egg whites, beating be- 
tween each addition of syrup. Add va- 
nilla extract and continue beating until the 
frosting will hold its shape when tossed 
over the back of a spoon. If desired, tint 
with pure food color and spread on the 
cake. If the icing becomes too stiff to 
manipulate easily, add a small quantity of 
hot water. If when the icing is cold it is 
found not to be stiff enough, put the entire 
mixture back into the top part of a double 
boiler and cook over boiling water, stirring 
constantly. This will not be necessary if 
a candy thermometer is used to test the 
finishing point of the syrup and if it is 
made on a clear day. 


CHOCOLATE CUP CAKES 

1% cups cake flour 2 eggs, well beaten 
1% teaspoons baking ™% cup mil 

powder 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Y4 teaspoon salt 2 squares unsweeten- 
Y% cup butter ed chocolate 

1 cup sugar 

Sift flour, measure, add baking powder 
and salt, and sift three times. Cream but- 
ter thoroughly, add sugar gradually and 
cream together until light and fluffy. Add 
eggs and vanilla. Beat well. Add flour 
and milk alternately, a little at a time, 
beating smooth after ch addition. Fold 
in chocolate which has previously been 
melted over hot water and then cooled. 
Pour into greased muffin pans, filling two- 





thirds full. Bake in moderate oven (375 


‘ degrees F.) 15 minutes. Cover with Seven 
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Summertime Cakes 


By? LOIS P. DOWDLE 






SEAM RN LETS 






Cake iced with Seven Minute Frosting 





Minute Frosting and decorate with chop- 
ped nuts, coconut, or designs of melted 
chocolate. , 
SEVEN MINUTE FROSTING 

2 egg whites 

% cups sugar 

5 tablespoons cold 

water 


1%4 teaspoons light 
corn syrup 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Put unbeaten egg whites, water, corn 
syrup, and sugar into the upper part of a 
double boiler. Beat with a rotary egg 
beater until thoroughly mixed. Place over 
rapidly boiling water and beat constantly 
with a rotary egg beater. Cook for 7 min- 
utes or until frosting stands in peaks. Re- 
move from fire, add vanilla. Beat until 
thick enough to spread. 

DEVIL’S FOOD CAKE 
4 cup shortening 
Y% cups sugar 


1 cup sour milk 
2 squares melted 


I 
1 


2 eggs chocolate 
1% cups flour 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 teaspoon soda l teaspoon salt 


Cream the shortening and add the sugar 
gradually. Add the well beaten eggs. Sift 
the flour, measure, add the salt and soda, 
and sift again. Add to the cream |‘ mix- 
ture alternately with the milk. Add the 
melted chocolate and then the vanilla. 
Mix well and pour into a well greased and 
floured oblong pan or layer pans. Bake 
35 minutes in layers or 45 minutes in a 
loaf in a moderate oven (350 degrees F.). 

CHOCOLATE BUTTER ICING 


2 squares chocolate % cup butter 
2 cups confectioner’s %4 cup cream 
sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Melt chocolate and butter together over 
hot water. Stir in sugar and leave over 
hot water 10 or 15 minutes to eliminate 
uncooked taste. Stir in cream and vanilla. 
If necessary, add a little more cream until 
icing is smooth a..d glossv and easy to 
spread. Spread on top and sides of cake. 
Cut loaf into two-inch squares. 

LORD BALTIMORE CAKE 

24 cups cake flour 8 egg yolks 

24 teaspoons baking % cup milk 
powder % teaspoon lemon 

% cup butter extract 

1% cups sugar 

Sift flour, measure, add baking powder 
and sift together three times. Cream but- 
ter thoroughly, add sugar gvradually, and 
cream together until light and fluffy. Add 
egg yolks which have been beaten until 
thick and lemon colored. Mix and beat 
well. Add flour and milk alternately a 
little at a time, beating after each addi- 
tion until smooth. Add lemon extract. 
3ake in three greased 9-inch layer pans 
in a moderate oven (350 degrees F.) 25 
minutes. Put layers together and cover 
cake with Lord Baltimore filling. 


LORD BALTIMORE FILLING 
1% cups sugar Y%cup macaroon 
1 tablespoon light crumbs 
corn syrup %4 cup blanched al- 
¥Y% cup cold water monds 


2 egg whites, stiffly % cup pecans 


beaten 2 tablespoons lemon 
12 candied cherries, juice 
chopped 


Combine sugar, water, and corn syrup 
and cook to soft ball stage (240 degrees). 
Pour syrup in fine stream over egg whites, 
beating constantly. Add lemon juice, 
macaroon crumbs, and chopped cherries 
and nuts. Cool and spread between layers 
and on top of cake. 
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Hints for Summer Happiness 
By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


N THE Virginia 4-H Club Letter the 

other day there was a little article which 
I clipped to pass on to our readers. Noth- 
ing could be more timely right now. It 
reads :— 

FOR HEALTH’S 

SAKE 

1, Learn to laugh. A 
good laugh is better 
than medicine. 

2. Learn to tell a 
story. A well told 
story is as welcome as 
a sunbeam in a_ sick 
room. 
to attend 
own 


3. Learn 
strictly to your 
business. 





LOIS P. DOWDLE 


4. Learn the art of 
saying kind and encouraging things. 

5. Learn to stop grumbling. If you cannot 
see any good in the world, keep the bad to 
yourself. 

6. Learn to greet your friends with a smile. 
They carry too many frowns in their own 
hearts to be bothered with any of yours. 

I decided when I read the above that 
it was intended for me. I know I have 
not had as much fun lately as I generally 
do, nor have I been as agreeable or as en- 
couraging to others as I should have been. 
I know I have grumbled more than I have 
any excuse for and that I have not greet- 
ed my friends at all times with the smile 
they have a right to expect. 


In other words, I have done just what 
the majority of people of my acquaintance 
have done—I have let Old Man Depres- 
sion depress my spirits. 

And yet, I think I know now better than 
I ever knew in mv life, because I’ve more 
reason for knowing it, that material things 
are not the things that count most. 

The best July Household Hint I know 
is to take stock of ourselves and see where 
we are headed for. If we can “look up 
and laugh and live” to the fullest, we 
shall soon forget there is a depression. 
And sooner than we can understand, there 
will be none if only we can get that spirit 
abroad in the land. 


II 

The Spirit of Play Is Gaining Ground. 
—Just at this season in all our Southern 
States there are meetings of farm people 
in county camps, short courses, and farm- 
ers’ weeks. Isn’t the week spent in such 
a gathering a good time to loosen up, to 
learn how to laugh, to make new friends, 
and to have real fun—and thus be able 
to go back to our jobs with a different 
viewpoint? Records show that toy manu- 
facturers have found their business speed- 
ed up by the depression. In all the larger 
city department stores the sale of games 
has been so increased that sections have 
been established where games for adults 
are featured. More families are playing 
together at home and depending less on 
outside activities for recreation. 

If out of the depression comes a 
strengthening of home ties, may we not 
after all feel that we are being brought 
back as little children to the feet of the 
Great Master where we can learn the 
fundamentals of life? 

“Give to the world the best that you 
have and the best will come back to you.” 
Ill 

Enjoy a Vacation at Farmers’ Week.— 
July and August are the months in which 
most of the colleges of agriculture hold 
their state camps or short courses. Since 
that is the time of least activity on most 
farms, it is the best time for the farmer’s 
family to enjoy a vacation. And if that 
vacation is spent at the College of Agri- 
culture, it is possible to get the educa- 
tional benefits of Farmers’ Week and 
have a real vacation too. 

But if a farm woman is to take time 
off in August she must begin now to talk 
about it and to make plans. Sometimes 
it takes a lot of talking to decide that 
the time can be spared. If only the man 
goes, not much preparation is needed. The 
work goes on while he is away and he 
doesn’t have to plan for his clothes as 
the woman does. But this “Farmers’ 
Week” offers a type of vacation that the 
whole family can enjoy so the farm wo- 
man needs to think about the dresses she 
will need, about a new hat and face pow- 
der, and other cosmetics for herself and 
the girls. She needs to check up on the 





youngsters and see if their 4-H records 
are all straight so that they will have 
the right :tanding in the state camp. And 
she needs to make allowance for the can- 
ning that ordinarily is done at that sea- 
son of the year. 

“Farmers’ Week” proves a real vaca- 
tion all right but the program of lectures, 
demonstrations, and class room meetings 
are all scheduled so as to supplement the 
evening’s fun and pleasure. There may 
be a lecture one day on the rural church 
and its problems and on the next the con- 
solidated school or the necessary commun- 
ity organization to support a codperative 
marketing association. There will be dem- 
onstrations in making rugs, caning chairs, 
refinishing floors and furniture, the right 
use of make-up, culling the flock, mak- 
ing butter, and many other useful and 
helpful lines of work. 

Such a vacation, too, will cost little 
or nothing. If the trip is made in the fam- 
ily car, the group can camp out along the 
way, and at most colleges tents are pro- 
vided on the campus so that living ex- 
penses are reduced to the minimum. 

Going to Farmers’ Week is a mighty 
fine way for a family to get a vacation 
at very little cost. 





Now It’s the Brimmed 
Beret 


F THE styling of mercerized hand 
crocheted hats there seems to be no 


end. Perhaps the women and girls who 
crocheted their own last season had 





—Photo by Stadtler. 
A crocheted brimmed beret. 


something to do with it; and because the 
first hand crocheted berets were so suc- 
cessful and so delightful to wear, they 
are turning their hand to a greater va- 
riety of styles. 

First we had the simple, roll-your-own 
berets; later on, the hand crocheted bowl- 
ers, and other beret effects; and now, 
the latest creation is this mercerized cro- 
chet hat from France that has a snug fit- 
ting crown and a little springing brim, 
that can be worn turned up on one side 
and fastened with a clip, or turned up all 
around in “gob” fashion, or even turned 
down all around. 

This hat is crocheted entirely in close, 
single crochet stitch, with size 10 mer- 
cerized crochet thread. 

Materials: for a 20-inch head size, 8 
balls No. 10 mercerized crochet, of the 
smaller, or 75-yard balls, or six of the 
larger, or 110-yard balls. No. 2 and No. 
9 steel crochet hooks. 

With No.2 hook, ch (chain) 4, join with 
sl st (slip stitch). Jst round: 2s ¢ (single 
crochet) on each ch (8 s c on round). 2nd 
round: 2 s c on each s c of Ist round, 
(16). 3rd round: 2s c¢ on 4th, 8th, 12th, 
and 16th s c, 1s c on all others (20). 
(Two s c on one s c is known as an in- 
crease). 4th: Increase on every 3d s ¢, 
(26). 5th: 10 increases (36). Always 
distribute the increases as evenly as pos- 
sible, but avoid placing an increase over 
an increase in preceding round. 6th: 10 
increases (46). 7th: 10 increases (56). 
8th: 10 increases (66). 9th: 8 increases 





(74). 10th: 10 increases (84). 11th: 3 
increases (87). 12th: No increase (87). 
13th: 4 increases (91). 14th: 6 increases 


(97). 15th: 5 increases (102). 16th: 8 
increases (110). 17th and 18th: No in- 
crease. 19th: 9 increases (119). 20th: 3 


increases (122). 21st: 5 increases (127). 
22d: 7 increases (134). 23d: 8 increases 
(142). 24th: 2 increases (144). 25th: No 
increase. 26th: 2 increases (146). 27th 
to 60th round, inclusive: No increase. At 
the end of the 60th round, change to the 


No. 9 crochet hook for the brim. 6/st 
round: No increase. 62d: 22 increases 
(168). 63d: 14 increases (182). 64th: 16 


increases (198). 65th: 3 increases (201). 
66th to 80th round, inclusive: No in- 
crease. Fasten off. 

For a larger head size, increase in the 
27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th rounds, as many 
stitches as necessary figuring 8 stitches to 
the inch. This will not change the num- 
ber of increases to be made after the 61st 
round, but it will, of course, cause an in- 
crease in the total number of stitches in 
the rounds. 





Movies Worth Seeing 


RAND Hotel.—A picture for adults 
only but well worth seeing because 
of an absorbing story, unusual effects, 


Clothes for 


and gifted performances by an amazing 
array of stars—Greta Garbo, John and 
Lionel Barrymore, Joan Crawford, and 
others. 

The Doomed Battalion.—An interesting 
Austrian story with magnificent photog- 
raphy of snow-covered mountains, aya- 
lanches, and blizzards. 

Symphony of Six Million.—Thritls 
tears, laughter, and a pretty love story 
are offered by this. picture about a doctor 
and his ideals of service. 


The Misleading Lady.—Pretty Claud- 
ette Colbert vamps her man but then has 
to be kidnapped, chained, and roughly 
treated before she learns to love, honor, 
and obey him. 

It’s Tough to Be Famous.—Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., stars in this up-to-the- 
minute story of the hardships of a hero 
in whom the public is too much _ inter- 
ested. 

Previously Recommended.— The Lost 
Squadron, Polly of the Circus, Tarzan 
the Ape Man, Disorderly Conduct, 
Strangers in Love, The Expert, Arsene 
Lupin, Lovers Courageous, Murders in 
the Rue Morgue, The Man I Killed (or 
Broken Lullaby), The Man Who Played 
God, Emma, Ladies of the Jury, Way 
Back Home. 


Little Tots 


By LILLIAN L. KELLER 


HE Home Economics Bureau at 

Washington has adopted as its slogan 
for little girls’ dresses, “Every dress— 
easy to make, easy to launder, easy to 
wear.” Most busy mothers should be glad 
to adopt this slogan for their own. There 
isn’t one single child who needs a fancy, 


much trimmed dress which makes her 
self-conscious, which is hard for little 
hands to put on, hard to launder, and 


still harder to take off after the day is 
over. 

Styles in children’s clothes have chang- 
ed almost as much as the clothes for 
grown-ups. The little one-piece sun suits 
worn by children of today seem very 
strange when compared with the century 
old, lace trimmed hoop skirt and long 
panties, or the black velvet suit of Little 
Lord Fauntleroy’s day. Can you imagine 
any modern mother with numerous de- 
mands on her time wishing to return to 
those so called “good old days’’? 


Children attending nursery school take 
off and put on their own clothes much _to 
the marvel of visiting mothers. A 2-year- 
old child should be able to dress himself 
if his garments are made properly. Simple 
front openings with buttons and button 
holes that are easily manipulated, uniform 
in size, and always in the same convenient 
place make it possible for a small boy to 
dress himself at an early age, and it helps 
in his mental as well as his physical de- 
velopment. Pullover sweaters and blouses, 
complicated belts, and the all too common 
type of suit with more than a dozen but- 
tons certainly discourage training along 
self-help lines. 


The front opening on a little girl’s dress 
should be long enough for her to get the 
dress over her head. If this opening 
is as long as the under part of the arm- 
scye a child can manipulate the dress 
very easily. It has been foynd that loops 
made of thread or tiny tape are easier for 
small fingers to fasten and unfasten than 
button holes. Raglan sleeves on a child’s 
dress are more comfortable and- easier 
made than the s¢t-in sleeves. 

Some children are very sensitive to 
colors and their likes and dislikes should 
be considered so far as possible. Beys’ 
suits should be masculine in quality and 
never dainty and delicate like little girls’ 
dresses. Tan, brown, blue, and green are 
boyish colors, while girls may wear pink, 
lavender, yellow, and the more feminine 
colors if the particular color is becoming. 
Soft but bright colors are appropriate, be- 
coming, and a source of real enjoyment to 
children and by being allowed to choose 
the color for their clothes, good taste may 
be developed. 

Cotton fabrics may be worn by chil- 
dren the year round, provided their un- 
derwear is adjusted to the season. Pretty 
colorful prints, cotton challis, voile, zeph- 





yr ginghams, soft piques, organdie, linen, 
and broadcloths are all suitable for chil- 
dren’s clothes. Materials should be se- 
lected carefully because some prints are 
too large and spotty, and plaids and 
checks may be too conspicuous and en- 
tirely overpower the child’s small figure. 
These colorful cotton materials may be 
trimmed with bias binding of a contrast- 
ing or harmonizing color, a little smock- 
ing, fagoting, or some very simple trim- 
ming. Buttons, set-in pockets, bound 
button holes, or loops for tiny buttons 
may be sufficient trimming for the small 
girls’ dress or a little boy’s suit. Every 
child wants a pocket of some kind. 






Nowhere are there as many possibili- 
ties in remodeling as in children’s gar- 
ments, but care must be taken to see that 


the material is suitable and worth the 
labor of remaking. Sometimes a_ blue 
serge skirt to an old suit may be made 


into a light weight coat for small Jane. 
Many times the material of adult gar- 
ments is too old in color and weave for 
children’s clothes. Part of this difficulty 
may be overcome by the use of a bit of 
bright color in smocking, cross stitch, or 
some simple trimming. 


Suitably dressed children are uncon- 
scious of their clothing and have a better 
opportunity for normal development. 
Many mothers think that clothes must be 
fussy to be beautiful. In children’s clothes 
“simplicity is not the plainness ‘of stupid- 
ity, but the intelligent omission of the 
superfluous.” 





—Photo Bureau of Home Economics. 


Simplicity in the small girl’s dress is 
essential. 
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Entertaining With Ease 
By SALLIE F,. HILL 


FEW days ago I was one of three 

guests at the noon meal. The hostess 
and her husband served the meal on a lit- 
tle table under a large tree in the back 
yard. 


The menu was such that it could be 
prepared early in the day and required 
little last minute attention except setting 
it on the table. The meal was delicious 
—moreover it was attractive in appear- 
ance, but it was simple and unpretentious. 
Doesn't this sound like the choicest offer- 
ings of the early spring garden? Scal- 
loped potatoes served in the baking dish, 
cold sliced meat loaf, vegetable salad of 
radishes. tomatoes, cucumbers, and _let- 
tuce served with homemade dressing, fresh 
string beans, hot rolls and butter, and for 
dessert fresh dewberries and cream. 


The charming spot selected for the serv- 
ing of this meal added no little to the spirit 
of the occasion. <A natural setting of 
shrubs and trees surrounding a grass plot 
that was bordered by masses of cornflow- 
ers, larkspurs, clumps of iris, poppies, and 
other flowers; an old tree covered with a 
gorgeous red climbing rose—all these were 
as restful and natural as the heart of the 
deep woods. 


Now let me tell you about the hostess 
herself. She was calm and well poised. 
Her becoming new cotton dress was sim- 
ple in line and design but suited to her 
particular type. Her conversation was 
easy and her manner pleasing but she 
made no conscious effort to entertain her 
guests. Not once did she apologize—not 
even when the mother cat and little kit- 
tens came up and insisted on repeated serv- 
ings of bread and butter—nor for the 
fallen leaves real and imaginary. Doesn't 
it sound almost incredible that a hostess 
can entertain without spending our time in 
making useless and wordy apologies for 
conditions that are either of no conse- 
quence or unavoidable ? 


Phe genial host in this case was by no 
means a negligible quantity. His tech- 
nique in helping his wife with the serv- 
ing indicated that he was not an amateur. 

My hostess did not overlook the most 
important thing—she invited a congenial 
group. I was a stranger in the midst, but 
as the conversation centered around ques- 
tions that involved my own interests, I 
soon felt quite at Lome. Wasn't that a 
thoughtful thing to do? Have you some- 
times felt quite out of the whole picture 
when a group regale themselves with fre- 
quent references to happenings or situa- 
tions you do not understand? A mere 
explanation could include one so easily in 
the conversation. 


My hostess introduced her guests so 
distinctly that each could call the names 
of other guests. In a short time I shall 
have forgotten what my hostess served, 
what she wore, but I shall not soon forget 
the congenial group, the lively conversa- 
tion—likewise my host and hostess. 





DO YOU KNOW 


Your Bible: 


Wr was unstable as water ? 


2. What 74 men saw a pavement 
made of sapphire stone? 

3. What horrible deed made a victori- 
ous army retreat? 

4. Who bought a mountain for about 

» and what great city did he build 
thereon ? 

5. Who consulted an idol but received a 
Message of doom from God? 

6. Under what name is the rhinoceros 
supposed by some authorities to be men- 
tioned in the Bible? 

7. When did the morning stars sing to- 
ether ? 

8. What man nearly brought about the 
section of a nation by refusing to make 

Ww? 


9. What two prophets prayed for death? 


10. When did 27,000 fugitives escape 


from a bloody battle only to be killed by 
4 falling wall? 


ANSWERS 
3p 08 9:4, 2. Exod. 24:9-10, 3, IL Kings 
Job 4.1 Kings 16:24. 5. IL Kings 1:2-4. 6. 
39:9-12, 7, Job 38:4-7. 8. Esther 3:5-6. 


9, , 5 
I Kings 19:4; Jonah 4:8. 10. I Kings 20:30. 
(By Samuel Scoville, Jr. Copyright by Sunday 
School Times Co.) 
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PLEASE, 
MR.HERSHBAUM, 
CAN'T YOU USE TWO 

A MORE DANCERS IN 








DANCERS ? 
DANCERS ? 
1GO CRAZY 
FROM DANCERS! 
YOU SHOULD 
DANCE YOUR- 


GEE. NORA, | | THE TWINKLETOE | GOSH, LAURA,]/ WELL ,GRADY'S 


KIDS/OR NEW SHOW NEEDS 




















STRAIGHT IN A CABARET 
SCENE. THEY VE 








THIS IS IT. THE CARRYMORE 
THEATRE.LUCKY WE HAD OUR 
REHEARSAL CLOTHES WITH US. 
WE CAN SNEAK IN SOME _ ¢ 


|| NOW KID, ITS EITHER BE ROTTEN/ ROTTEN! 
SHOW SOMETHING YOU GIRLS BETTER ALL 
OR BACK TO THE 'GO HOME AND GET 
OLD TOWN YOUR CRUTCHES/ 


































WHERED YOU COME 
FROM 2 AW. GO AHEAD, 
YOu CAN'T MAKE ME 
ANY SICKER inte ‘ AM 











CAN WE 
TRY 
PLEASE, 
MISTER? 

—_— 














SA GREAT SNAKES/ 
j THOSE KIDS MUST 

HAVE BED-SPRINGS |; 

IN THEIR SHOES / 


HEY- TAKE IT EASY/ 
YOU CAN'T KEEP 









































YOURE HIRED! 
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YOU WIN/ KEEP THAT UPAND YOULL WHY, OUT OF A CEREAL ED WITH 
WAVE YOUR NAME IN. DISH! WE'VE EATEN R CREAM, 


m LIGHTS / COME ON - 
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TELL AN OLD MAN 
f° | WHERE YOUGET_ 
“a ALLTHAT 
oe ANH [GINGER 



















Grape-Nuts REGULARLY 
rt FOR THE gs 
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GENERAL FOODS 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me free sample of city 
Grape-Nuts, and the booklet “Hap- 
pier Days From Better Breakfasts.” 





Prog.F. 7-32 
ADDRESS 








STATE 


Fill in completely—Print name and address 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 

















“Mail the 
COUPON 
Now” 


How often you see the above 
quotation in various advertise- 
ments appearing in he Pro- 
gressive Farmer-Ruralist. 

It is simply a friendly invita- 
tion to you to find out without 
obligation, more about the prod- 
ucts offered. Many advertisers 
cannot tell you all you would 
like to know in the limited space 


am used. 
When an advertise- 
Shop Wisely ment interests you, 
“Mail the Coupon,” or write for further 
information, 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 

advertisments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our 
advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee 
cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing; or advertising of stocks, bonds, and securities, 
because while we admit only those we believe reliable, we cannot guarantee 
either the value of or returns from securities; neither does this guarantee 
cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


STANDARO 
——— 





The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. 





Raleigh, N. C. 





Dallas, Texas 
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ie man or woman 
whose daily routine takes him or her 
constantly about the country, the depres- 
sion seems to be a cordially hated an un- 
welcome, though nevertheless prevalent 
visitor. No matter in what village or ham- 
let he or she chances to travel, on every 
hand is heard the same cry, “yes, but there 
is no money.” 


THE traveling 


Therefore it is a real surprise when 
members of this traveling public chance 


to stop at a large number of Moore 
County, North Carolina, farms. Here, 
it seems, the farm women have learned 


some way to manage. True, there may 
not be such an outstanding increase in 
sales—a sale is not made at every house 
—but a person will not go very far be- 
fore a certain cheerfulness about a large 
portion of these farm women proves con- 
tagious. Sooner or later he or she is 
bound to look about for the cause of such 
a marked difference in these folk anv oth- 
ers visited. 

To find the answer one has to visit the 
curb market in Southern Pines, under the 
capable management of Mrs. Walter L. 
Ryals, the county home demonstration 
agent. Here these Moore County women, 
for a half day out of each week, don their 
spotless white uniforms, now a familiar 
sight to the housewives of Southern Pines 
and vicinity. In ever increasing num- 
bers these housewives come each week 
to buy at a fair profit from their sisters 
of the farms their offerings of flowers, 
vegetables, plain and fancy canned goods, 
and other farm and dairy products, in- 
vitingly displayed on immaculately clean 
counters and shelves presided over by the 
farm women themselves. 


. OUR question of one seller as to 
what the curb market has meant to 
her, we gather from her enthusiastic reply 
that it has meant, among a number of 
other things, the paying of the gas and 
oil bills for the farm car, providing money 
for a lot of the necessities that they were 
unable to produce on their farm, and the 
like. We learn that before the advent of 
the curb market in Southern Pines, their 
farm was just a duplicate of many other 
farms about the country, where the farm 
folk had placed “all their eggs in one bas- 
ket”? and depended on one or two “money 
crops” for expenses. And then prices on 
cotton and tobacco dropped to a _ point 
where they could no longer be produced 
at a profit. They even lost money and 
finished in debt from their last crop. But 
the curb market gives an outlet for a wide 
variety of farm products. 

The first week the market was opened 
there was a mere handful of farm women 
and buyers, but these were delighted with 
the “experiment” and they went away 
and told other farm women and_ house- 
wives. And what is a better advertiser 
than a pleased customer? Next week 
these same housewives returned with their 
friends and neighbors. Soon all the farm 
products were sold out and the women 
went home to spread the glad tidings to 
their men folks. 

These same men had been raised on the 
farm. They had followed the mule and 
plow ever since they had been big enough 
to reach the plow handles. They had 
come through depressions, they had strug- 
gled on with their chins up, taking it and 
smiling the while, until better times made 
the going a bit easier. It was not with 
any great outburst of enthusiasm that 
they had greeted this new fangled curb 
market idea. Town people were much the 
same as country people. They had no 
money. The men folk there, too, were 
out of work. They, too, had to skimp 
and save and it was hard to convince them 
that they could get better produce at less 
money direct from the farmers. But 
there the women were back from town 
with evidence that it could be done—evi- 
dence in the shape of shining silver coins. 


ND that week 





saw these men busily 

engaged in getting together fresh 
vegetables, eggs, butter, hams, and other 
things of the farm to go into the market 
baskets along with the flowers, jellies, 
jams, preserves, and cookies. 

From another of the women we learn 
that by supplying the housewives with 
choicest fresh country produce through the 
curb market she has been able to help 
pay her daughter’s way through college 


By JULIA KATHERINE EPPS 


this season. Without its help such would 
have been impossible. There were five 
other children in the home, four of these 
in the county schools, making the trip 
each day in the bus, a trip of four miles 
and return. There were books to provide 
for them and nickels and dimes for school 
lunches. 


Still another tells us that from the pro- 
ceeds of her sales she has been able to 
place a new rug on the floor of her liv- 
ing room; another has a radio, which up 
to now had always seemed just beyond their 
means; and the extra money another has 
brought in has helped her husband meet 
the monthly payments on the farm truck. 


3y no means does every farm woman in 
Moore County flock to the curb market. 
But their number is increasing and as 
the variety of their wares increase, so 
does the number of customers—and so 
do the profits. 


Improved Methods of 
Marketing 
I ECENTLY in Eastern North Caro- 


lina we saw a large trailer- -type truck 
with “Farm Produce” 
gold letters. The license was from New 
Jersey. White potatoes and snapbeans 
were being loaded in it, so we stopped to 
investigate. “I no longer ship my crops 
to Northern commission merchants,” said 
this Carolina farmer. “Instead, all my 
produce is loaded on trucks right at the 
field and packing shed and I get cash on 
the spot.” He said that this year he has 
received good prices for his cabbage, broc- 
coli, carrots, white potatoes, and beans. 
“One of the biggest marketing prob- 
lems has been solved by good roads,” this 
farmer went on to say. “When we con- 


on its side in big 


signed our produce to commission mer- 
chants, there was nearly always something 
wrong when it reached its destination— 
and sometimes a bill for freight on a 
shipment that failed to bring enough to 
pay all charges! Now hundreds of trucks 
and buyers come every week during the 
various seasons for marketing produce, 
and they bid very briskly for our crops. 
With this competition we feel surer of 
getting a fair price and there is no delay 
in getting our money.” 

Another new marketing method has 
been developed this spring by the dew- 
berry growers of Central North Carolina. 
Auction sales have been tried out for the 
first time, the farmers bringing their 
berries to the floors and buyers bidding 
for the various lots. Sales slips are is- 
sued and presented to the cashier for 
immediate payment. 


A Good Subject for Debate 


GOOD subject for debate in a Grange 

or Farm Bureau meeting is the idea 
of prorating cotton or tobacco production 
as discussed in our editorial “How Can 
Cotton Production Be Controlled?” 

In the West such a plan for prorating 
wheat production, called the “Domestic 
Allotment Plan,” is exciting: much inter- 
est. Editor Henry A. Wallace of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer writes :— 

“Really serious students think that it 
is sounder under present conditions than 
the equalization fee. Six years ago, when 
the real fight was made for the equaliza- 
tion fee, there was a chance to sell a con- 
siderable surplus to Europe, because Eu- 
rope had not yet got back into_ produc- 
tion in a large way. But today, it is nec- 
essary to work out some scheme which 


The Seat of the Scornful 


Dr. Holland’s 


F YOU have not memorized the first 

Psalm, you have dodged one of the 
world’s greatest bits of literary and re- 
ligious wisdom. One line of that Psalm 
ought to be photo- 
graphed upon every 
memory: “Blessed is 
the man that sitteth 
not in the seat of the 
scornful.” 

197% 

A person who can 
succeed as a Scorner 
will be a_ practical 
failure at anything 
else. Scorn is a sort 
of super-egotism bas- 
ed upon the false assumption that surface 
differences are real. When a person gets 
the idea that he is of more value than he 
really is, he will find himself growing crit- 
ical of other people. He who becomes 
critical will find his feet in the aisle of 
the cynical. The aisle of the cynical leads 
to the Seat of the Scornful. 


19749 


Young people emerying from adoles- 
cence are easily tempted to become scorn- 
ful of their “old-fashioned” parents. Since 
the earth is new to each generation, there- 
fore the children of one generation look 
with scorn upon the ideals of the gener- 
ation which is just passing. Not long 
ago I talked with a young woman whose 
parents had emigrated from Sweden. Nat- 
urally they spoke with a foreign accent. 
This beautiful blue-eyed maiden imag- 
ined that, because she could speak Eng- 
lish more perfectly than her parents, she 
was in some sense superior to them. This 
had led her to become ashamed of their 
broken speech. She was gravitating to 
the Scorner’s Seat. She was making her- 
self unhappy and cheap at the same time. 

1m 

Some people travel to the Scorner’s 
Seat because of the unequal distribution of 
God’s and Nature’s gifts to men. No idea 
that infests us does more social harm than 





JOHN W. 


HOLLAND 


Farm Sermon 


that which leads people of talent to look 
down upon those unfired with genius. This 
leads those who are duller in their mental 
endowments to look with a jealous, al- 
most murderous Scorn upon their more 
brilliant brothers and sisters. For scar- 
ring one’s soul Scorn knows no superior 


torce. 
1749 


Difference in material station and wealth 
is a fruitful source of scorn. In our ig- 
norance of real values we imagine that the 
wealthy are fortunate. It is not neces- 
sarily true. This world has been as great- 
ly helped by poor as by rich. In many 
ways the poor have carried the candles 
by which progress has found her way 
lighted. Man looks upon the purse, but 
God upon the personality. 


1749 


The lowest depths to which Scorn can 
sink is when people, supposedly good, look 
down upon those who are bad. This is 
the worst form of perversion to which 
goodness can go. I do not mean that 
badness is good, or that goodness is not 
superior to badness, but I mean that good- 
ness ought to be so humble and thankful 
that it will look with tenderness and pity 
upon weakness and badness, and not with 
scorn. When the morally good scorn the 
morally bad, the morally bad become so 
fixed in their badness that they conclude 
that goodness is sham and pretense. This 
leads them to the Seat of the Scornful. 


197i 


God pity the soul into which Scorn en- 
ters. Heaven help the family which de- 
velops a scorner. God save the church or 
the community that develops candidates 
for the Scorner’s Seat. 

There is hope that the drunkard will re- 
pent and reform, that the wanderer may 
return, that the fiery temper and tongue 
may be controlled, but when a soul be- 
comes so deformed in spiritual misshap- 
enness that the Seat of the Scornful fits 
him, there is little hope that he will ever 
be different. 
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Prosperity From the Curb Market 


will raise prices of farm products in the 
United States without increasing the sur- 
plus that must be sold abroad.” 


Is That Snake Poisonous? 
S THAT 
This question is sure to be asked 
every time a suspicious-looking snake is 
killed. It is asked with even greater 
concern when any person is bitten by 
such a serpent. 

Now let us get the facts. We have 
asked one of the foremost snake experts 
in the South—C. S. Brimley. of the North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture—and 
he tells us that outside of rattlesnakes 
just three poisonous snakes occur east of 
the Mississippi River. These are :— 





snake poisonous ?” 


1. Coral snake. 

2. Copperhead or Highland Moccasin, 

3. Cottonmouth or Water Moccasin. 

“A moccasin, like a rattlesnake,” says 
Mr. Brimley, “has a broad, somewhat 
triangular head, a narrow neck, a com- 
paratively thick and heavy body, and a 
sort of hole on each side of the head 
about half-way between the eye and the 
nostril but a little lower; it looks much 
like a second nostril.” 

The Cottonmouth moccasin is easily ree- 
ognized but Mr. Brimley gives us descrip- 
tions of the other two dangerous snakes 
to look out for. Here they are :— 

“Coral Snake.—This is a long. slim 
snake, with the neck the same thickness 
as the body and the head hardly wider. 
It is ringed with alternate rings of red, 
yellow, and black, every other ring being 
yellow. Several kinds of harmless snakes 
have about the same red, vellow, and black 
markings but in all of them every other 
ring or crossband is black. The fangs 
are short and always erect, and the snake 
does not merely strike but holds on and 
chews the poison into the wound. Bur- 
rowing habits. Found in the Southern 
States from middle North Carolina to 
Mexico. 

“The Copperhead, 
land Moccasin, Whiteoak Snake, Rattle- 
snake’s Pilot. Poplar Leaf Snake.—This 
snake may be distinguished from the 
harmless snakes that more or less resem- 
ble it by these points :— 


often called High- 


1. It has a broad head on a thin neck some- 
thing like the ace of spades in a card pack 

2. Its body is light brown with about 15 dark 
brown crossbars which widen and fork on 
the sides so that they look somewhat like 
thick specimens of the letter Y turned upside 
down, with the stems of the Y joined across 
the back. 

3. The head is copper color above. 

4. On the under side of the tail back of the 
vent the scales or plates are in a single row 
while our harmless snakes without exception 
are all in pairs. 


Why Pay Off Public Debt 
Now? 


VALUABLE suggestion is made by 
Attorney-General Dennis G. Brum- 
mitt as follows :— 

“During this period of panic and de- 
pression, payment of the principal of our 
public debt, state and local, should be de- 
ferred wherever possible. We ought not 
to be under the necessity of paying back 
these public debts in the appreciated dol- 
lar of the present time. To do so means 
that the taxpayer must give in services 
and in products two or three times t 
value which the public obtained when the 
debt was contracted. By deferring the 
payments of the principal-of these public 
debts, the need for any increased taxation 
for public schools can be averted or re 
duced, and government, state and _ local, 
be in better position to meet interest obli- 
gations as they currently fall due.” 


Checks on Postal Banks 


HAVE just read your article, “The 

Fight for Honest Money,” and wish 
to take issue with you in part. We do 
not need guaranteed bank deposits. We 
need the expansion of the postal savings 
banks so a depositor can check on his 
deposits; then every deposit will be pet- 


fectly safe. 
FORREST HUDSON. 
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Perhaps you’ve heard it once before, 
Maybe you'll hear it four times more 
That daintiness, in summer, charms, 
And lack of it your beauty harms. 


Three D’s for Daintiness 


F THERE were three pegs on which 

you could hang all your hopes of sum- 
mertime loveliness, they would surely be 
the three D’s—‘‘dips.” depilatories, and de- 
odorants. Everybody knows that no wo- 
man can have any pretentions to beauty if 
she is not as dainty and clean looking as 
a new flower, and this is particularly so 
when perspiration and dust become bitter 
enemies of daintiness and hairy arms and 
legs so apt to “spoil the picture.” 

3y “dips” we mean baths—which may 
be showers instead of dips. For less than 
a dollar you can now get shower bath 
sprays that attach to any faucet. If your 
home lacks a modern 
bathroom you can don 
your bathing suit and ] 
take your baths in the 
back vard. The kid- 
dies adore having one 
of these sprays and 
making their baths a 
water game instead of 
an ordeal, and that in 
turn saves labor for 
mothers and gives 
them more time for 
their own beauty rites. 





UT the ideal bath 

for summertime is 
a tub bath in slightly 
warm water and a 
good toilet soap, fol- 
lowed by a cool rinse. 
If you want to imagine 
you are at the seashore, wet your whole 
body, then take a handful of salt and rub 
it all over your skin, then rinse off the 
salt with clear, cool water. That gives a 
grand, tingly sensation! A warm soda 
bath in which you lie and relax makes 
summer nerves unkink and leaves you 
cool and serene. A borax bath, too, has 
a restful, cooling effect and softens the 
water. Why go to famous “baths” for 
vacation when you have mineral baths 
right at home? And then of course there 
are the perfumed bath salts that add so 
much luxurious daintiness to your bath. 
Don't vou love ’em? 


Then comes your fluffy powder puff 
dipped in delicious smelling bath powder 
and fluffed all over your body when you've 
dried off. But maybe you like the added 
coolness of not drying yourself off and 
letting the air do it! That’s a cooling 
stunt we wouldn’t dare try except in mid- 
summer—for fear of colds. Spraying on 
toilet water and letting it dry is refresh- 
ing, too. Then powder either with tal- 
cum or with a bath powder. 


Every woman everywhere should use 
a deodorant, and a depilatory or a razor. 

Hair under the arms should be removed 
as often as necessary, for it catches and 
holds perspiration and odor. There are 
Something like 900 sweat glands to a 
Square inch there. 

A depilatory often tends to make the 
hair finer and less stiff, but shaving this 
area has been found quite satisfactory to 
many women. The same is true for larger 
areas like the arms and legs, though these 
may otten be bleached by a simple appli- 
nn of hydrogen peroxide or ammonia 
t both. Depilatories are either liquid, 
ig or a powder intended to be made 

-. & Paste with water. Your druggist 
- mp you select a satisfactory depila- 
i. 0 not shave or use a depilatory 

a day or two of the time you use 
a deodorant or vice versa as the chemicals 


1 : : ° : FS 
n them sometimes conflict and cause irri- 
tation, 


No matter how little you seem to per- 





spire you need a deodorant. Everyone 
perspires under the arms, and wherever 
there is perspiration in an area not ex- 
posed to the air there is apt to be an 
odor. No woman—or man either—can af- 
ford to offend in this way. It certainly 
is not necessary in this modern day. 


N deodorants as in depilatories there is 

a choice of creams, liquids, or powders. 
The liquids have the advantage of being 
effective over a longer time, but the pow- 
ders or creams have the advantage of 
being applied easily and at any time. Pow- 
ders and creams ordinarily have no effect 
on the perspiration it- 
self, merely preventing 
the odor by neutraliz- 
ing the perspiration 
acids. The liquid de- 
odorants actually stop 
perspiration, but it is 
not considered harm- 
ful to do this over 
small areas. The per- 
spiration is merely di- 
verted to other more 
exposed parts of the 
skin for evaporation. 
A liquid deodorant 
need be applied only 
once or twice a week 
in ordinary cases while 
the paste or powder 
may be applied every 
time you dress. 

So much for the 
three D’s! There are other phases of 
daintiness to which every girl will want 
to pay attention in the summertime—fre- 
quent use of astringents on the face to 
prevent that oily, perspiry look; frequent 
shampoos to keep the hair clean and sweet; 
frequent changes of clothing to insure 
freedom from perspiration; very frequent 
changes of hose and shoes, and _ special 
alum foot baths if necessary. Whatever 
it takes to make you dainty don’t fail to 
do these things if you wish to look like 
vou had “just stepped out of a bandbox.” 


Silver Bracelets—7 Cents! 
By MELBA SPARKS 

HINY, silver bracelets—seven cents 
Jeach! And you can make them 
yourself. 

The bracelets are made of “German sil- 
ver,” a cheap metal which comes in strips 
of varying widths. These metal strips 
may be ordered from Meritz Loeffler, 99 
Liberty St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Any design may be applied with pencil 
and carbon paper. Initials, school em- 
blems, or any simple designs are appropri- 
ate. A tiny plain border should be out- 
lined around the edges. The border, de- 
sign, and back are covered with black as- 
phaltum. Asphaltum may be bought at 
any paint store and a small can costs 
only a few cents. A tiny camel’s hair 
brush should be used in applying it. 


After drying for several hours, the 
bracelets are placed in a solution of nitric 
acid and water (one part acid to three 
parts water) for four or five hours. They 
are then taken from the acid and the as- 
phaltum is removed with turpentine. The 
part that is unprotected by the enamel is 
etched or eaten away slightly by the acid 
solution, resulting in a slightly raised de- 
sign and border. Pumice stone, baking 
soda, or silver polish are good for pol- 
ishing the bracelets. 

After filing the sharp corners with a 


steel file and shaping around a round bot- ; 


tle or other object, the bracelet is finished. 





EAL-PLANNERS, here are 
three summer life-savers! 
Three perfect new dishes for sum- 
mer meals. Delectably dainty and 
light —yet satisfying. For they’re 
all made with coconut, which—for 


« 


all its delicate “party” look—has 
real food value too. And don’t for- 
get that coconut is a food that men 
particularly love. 

For these, for all coconut dishes, 
use Baker’s Coconut. Baker’s South- 
ern Style, for a matchless creamy - 
moistness. Baker’s Premium Shred, 
for the best in carton-packed coco- 


nut. Bothare General Foods products. 





Peach Dreams— Fill peach halves 
(canned or fresh) with a mixture of 
sweetened whipped cream and 
Baker’s Coconut, flavored with al- 
mond extract. Sprinkle additioaal 
coconut over top. 

Party Cheese Salad— Roll 2 pack- 
ages (6 ounces) cream cheese into 
12 small balls. Roll each in Baker’s 
Coconut, either tinted or toasted. 
Arrange in nests of crisp lettuce, al- 
lowing 3 balls to each serving. Gar- 
nish with mayonnaise. Serves 4. 

Coconut Crested Angel Food—a 
wonderful new recipe —just try it! 
—enclosed in booklet offered below. 


BAKER'S COCONUT 






FREE! 


GENERAL Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 


New recipe booklet of 117 coconut treats! 


Name 





?. ©. 7°32 








Mark X for choice 


recipe book together with the special new 







ern Style and booklet. 








Cl Please send me—free—the new 40-page Street 





recipe for Coconut Crested Angel Food, City. 


State 





I enclose 10c f half-si nof South- Fill in completely— print name and address. If you live 
] mn Style vo fas pgaaen 7 in Canada, address General Foods, Lid., Cobourg, Ontario. 











O THE man or woman with money to buy, my 
advice is, Buy land—buy now. Of course, I mean 
buy well located land. Do not buy blindly. 

Why do I advise you to invest your money in land, 
when cotton is selling at 5 cents and tobacco at 8 cents 
a pound? Because it is cheap? 

If you will examine the statis- 
tics of 1921, or 1907, or 1893, or 
1873, or any of the other panic 
eras, you will find that in each 
era, land and real estate suffered 
tremendously. But you will also 
find that within 10 years, or 15, 
real estate values had been built 
back up again as if there had 
been no panic. 

Whether it be in country, town, 
or city, the man who bought well located property in 
the 90's and held it has lived to see that land bought 
cheap make him independent. People who struggled to 
buy land have in turn seen their land struggle to make 
them independent. 





0. MAX GARDNER 


I am not predicting an inflation or a boom in North 
Carolina real estate. I do predict that North Carolin- 
ians who bring their money out of hiding and put it in 
well located property at a time when real estate values 
are relatively the cheapest they have been in a gener- 
ation, will lay for themselves the basis for a real and 
a permanent fortune. 

I am criticising myself as well as many of you who 
listen in when I say that too many of us North Caro- 
linians get “land minded” only in 
periods of boom. We buy land when 


A fleet of 12 » big tractors in operation on ei 48, 








“Buy Land,’ Says Governor Gardner 


New Holland manager, to R. N. Wall, branch manager 
of Oliver Farm Equipment Sales Co., Richmond, Va. 
We quote his letter as follows :— 


“ur 


The equipment has operated 166.5 hours, plowing 
3,456.6 acres, at an average depth of 5% inches, at an 
average cost per acre as follows :— 

1.69 gallons gasoline per tractor 


.255 quarts oil 
35 hour labor 


At the rate of speed of 2.07 acres per hour per tractor. 


“A plow has to be very sturdy in order to stand up 
for us, due to the fact that logs are buried beneath the 
soil and cannot be seen until the plow comes in contact 
with them. This raises the logs out of the ground, 
cramping the plow to a considerable strain, but thus far 
we have only had minor breakages, which are a few 
coulters and only two plow points.. In addition to the 
above test, we had an accident on March 27. We were 
moving the equipment on the highway and the tractor 
in the lead stopped and — the operator of the 
next tractor drove one of the 28-44 tractors atop of the 
plow so far that all four wheels of the tractor were 
raised on the plow. With the aid of a jack and some 
blocking, we removed the tractor and then made an ex- 
amination of the plow and found that the only damage 
done was that the depth lever was bent and in 30 min- 
utes’ time the plow was put in operation and is still 
going. I realize that such a statement is almost unbe- 
lievabie. We have given Mr. Hoffman a roll of film, 
which will verify our statement. Mr. Hoffman hap- 
pened to be here and saw his tractor in this exalted 
position, which really looked like a king sitting on the 
throne.” 

The New Holland Corporation is following the oat 


-acre farm of the New Holland Cupentiiie, Hyde Pliaring N. om 


‘ ¥ 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 


—Courtesy Oliver, 





crop with soybeans, using combines to harvest both 
crops and by the use of machinery of this type they cut 
their production costs to an extremely low figure. 

Mr. Wall calls attention to the fact that other farm- 
ers are in position to cut their production casts through 
the use of machinery adapted to their particular needs, 





Night Grazing for Cows 
N THE summer, when the days are hot, night graz- 
ing of dairy cows is recommended by Prof. W. 
H. Eaton, dairyman at Alabama Agricultural College. 
Reasons for this are (1) comfort for cows, and (2) less 
annoyance from flies. It has worked well with the dairy 
herd at Auburn. The cows are kept in a cool and shady 
place in the daytime and fly repellents used to reduce 
fly annoyance. At night they graze without disturbance. 


Insurance Against Winter Hunger 
N ample supply of nourishing foods laid up for the 
winter is an urgent need not only for farm families 

but for cotton mill and other industrial workers and for 
the unemployed in towns and cities, says Dr. W. W. 
Long, director of the South Carolina Extension Service, 
who believes that the greatest service extension workers 
‘an render right now is to enable the people to get through 
the coming winter without suffering from hunger. 
“Feeling that the extension service is called upon 
to help meet this emergency;”” Dr. Long adds, “we have 
conferred with the cotton manufacturers of the state, 
offering our time and our experienced 
forces to cOOperate with them in pro- 








it is at the peak. Many of you who 
could not be restrained from borrow- 
ing money in 1927 to buy land when 
it was selling at two or three times its 
intrinsic value are unwilling to be 
persuaded today to put real money, not THIS 
credit, in well located real estate I ° 
which vou can buy at a price below 
its intrinsic value. 

Four years ago North Carolina 
farm land solid on the basis of 25-cent 
tobacco and 18-cent cotton. Today that 
same land can be bought on the basis 
of 8-cent tobacco and 5-cent cotton. I 
am suggesting that you go out and 
buy a little while it is cheap. If you 
wait until 1933 or 1935 or 1937, you 
will pay more for it. 

My advice is to buy some this year. 
Now is the time to buy homes; now 
is the time to buy business property 
for investment; now is the time to 
buy farm land. 





Proper Equipment Cuts 
Costs 


month 

Butler 
years young” 
is vigorous in body, 
and spirit he is as young as he was at 





TAIT BUTLER 


his birthday—a following which his 
previous achievements as an agricul- 
tural leader had already 
great proportions before he came on 
The Progressive Farmer. 

We know no man in the South who 


Seventy Years Young 


(July 24) Dr. Tait 
is 70 years old—or “70 leaching away. 
we prefer to say for he 2 More 
while in mind 


35. For 23 years 


Mississippi Val- come” without which ‘ 
ley Edition of js an impossibility. 

The Progressive 3 ‘ 
Farmer and live- ; 
stock editor of 
all editions, he 
has developed a 
vast following of 
friends and ad- 
mirers who will 
wish him well on 


Grow More 


Feed 
Think You +} 





4. Coéperative 
Operative 
there be co@peration in 
farm products but there 
more coOperative farm 
carried to — standardization, ete. 
economic equality 
probably impossible, 


left bare in winter with soil fertility 


Livestock, Dairying, and 
Poultry.—A necessity to balance farm 
operations to keep labor employed the 
: year round and to provide 
editor of the two important sources of 
Safe Farming” 


Than You 
' é ‘ make feed HE thought we tried to express m 
before getting livestock—and then to 
be safe grow each year about 
cent more than you think you need. 

Marketing and Co- 
Production.—Not only must 


production, 


“Equality for Agricuture.’—Full 
for agriculture is 
because of the 


viding food, particularly canned vege- 
tables and meats, for the employed 
and the unemployed. We have told 
these industrial leaders that if they 
will provide land and seed, our forces 
will supervise growing and canning 
vegetables, and if they will buy the 
beeves we will send our specialists to 
teach their people how to butcher, 
cure, and can the meat. We shall also 
coéperate with any town or city in 
thus providing a food supply for the 
winter for the unemployed.” 


“at least 
farm in- 








Farmers Keep Producing 


a recent editorial, ‘Industrial Un- 
employment an Unjust Burden on 
Farmers” ought to be stressed more 
and more by farm leaders and others 
seeking “Equality for Agriculture.” 

When hard times come, farmers 
keep on producing in full volume and 
let prices of their products go down 
accordingly. 

Both manufacturers and organized 
labor, on the other hand, cut down 


25 per 


marketing 
should be 












ae picture above shows a fleet of 
twelve 28-44 tractors equipped 
with four-bottom 18-inch plows. This 
equipment was delivered to the New 
Holland Corporation, Hyde County, 
North Carolina. Since the question of 
the economy of modern types of farm 
machinery is in the minds of so many 
farmers of the South, we thought our 
readers would be interested in a state- 
ment from the New Holland Corpora- 
tion on the cost of plowing with this 
equipment. This statement is taken 
from a letter from Geo, E. Knapp, 





has a sounder grasp of Southern agri- 
culture and livestock problems or who 
has fought more valiantly for such 
fundamental reforms as the follow- 
ing :— 

1. Richer Lands.—This, Dr. Butler 
insists, is.the South’s supreme agri- 
cultural need. And our mild climate 
is here either a great asset or a great 
liability—a great advantage over the 
North if we grow soil improving cover 
crops; a great disadvantage as com- 
pared with the North if our land is 





uncertainties of farm production, but 
farmers will not share that approach 
to equality with other workers, which 
is their right, until they organize and 
fight for their rights—in county, state, 
and nation. 

A host of readers and friends who 
have followed Dr. Butler's writings 
all these years, or who have heard 
him at agricultural meetings, will join 
his associates and co-workers on our 
paper in wishing him many more years 
of happy usefulness. 








production when hard times come an 
so endeavor to hold up both wages 
and prices of manufactured products. 

If the factories kept running and 
producing as farms do, selling goods 
at whatever prices they could, then 
the farmers could keep on buying, 4 
unemployment would not become 4 8 
rious factor. 

The result is that farm produds 
are now reported as having ex xactly 
per cent of their pre-war purchasing 


power. 
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Reminders for July 


What to Plant 


N THE Garden.—The vegetables we 
| get from our garden and truck patch 
from September on into the middle of 
winter will depend largely upon the 
plants we set and seed we sow in July 
and August. The following list may be 
planted this month :— 


Beans— Carrot Potato (sec- 
Lima Chard ond crop) 
Shell Corn Radish 

String Cress Rape 
Beet Cucumber Spinach (New 
Broccoli Endive Zealand 
Brussels Kale Squash 
sprouts Mustard Tomato 
Cabbage Okra Turnip 
Collard 

Transplanting.—The following plants 


may be set this month: Cabbage, celery, 
collard, eggplant, pepper, sweet potato, 
tomato. 

In the Field—Crops that may be 
planted now for food, feed, sale, seed, or 


soil improvement include the  follow- 
ing :— 

Barnyard mil- Millets Rutabaga 

let Navy beans Sorghum 
Buckwheat Peanuts Soybeans 

Corn Spanish and Sweet potato 
Cowpea Valencia Sudan grass 
Irish potato Pumpkin Sunflower 
Mangels Rape Turnip 





Timely Orchard Jobs 
By L. A. NIVEN 

OW that the peach harvesting season 

will soon be over I want to suggest 
that the trees be carefully inspected and 
any of the broken, diseased, or otherwise 
injured branches be removed. This 
sounds like a rather unimportant matter, 
but it isn’t, because such branches may 
cause some disease to get a good start. 
Cut them out and burn, being careful to 
make the cuts close and smooth with the 
trunk or branch from which they come. 

2. Many of the pupa stage of the peach 
worm are now in the top three or four 
inches of soil under and near the peach 
trees. Disking or otherwise cultivating 
the orchard now will not only do good 
in the destruction of weeds and grass but 
will kill thousands of these pests. This is 
a job that should not be overlooked. 

3. If not already planted, a cover crop 
of cowpeas or soybeans should be planted 
in the orchard now. Usually cowpeas do 
better when planted this late than do soy- 
beans. While they may not produce a 
very rank growth when planted this late 
they will, under reasonably favorable con- 
ditions, develop enough to add very ma- 
terially to both the humus and _ nitrogen 
content of the soil. Not many of our or- 
chards have a sufficiency of either of 
these, and now that both cowpeas and 
soybean seed are so cheap this is a good 
time to make use of this method of im- 
Proving the orchard soil. 

4. The home orchardist i$ often tempted 
to turn the cows in the orchard after the 
ruit is harvested. It matters not how 
much good picking in the form of weeds 
and grass there may be in the orchard we 
should not yield to this temptation. Live- 
stock in the orchard will invariably harm 
the trees, and should be kept out of it. 





Threshing Small Grain 
By T. B. HUTCHESON 
OO often 


our farmers allow small 


* grain to be damaged in the shock. 


Me .leave it in the field too long. Some- 
it 


nes this is due to anxiety over other 
crops, which need 
cultivation. Some- 
times too long waits 
for the service of 
an itinerant thresh- 
ing machine. A good 
farm management 
rule is to save_ the 
crop that has ma- 
tured before worry- 
ing about. those 
T. B. HUTCHESON which are still grow- 
: ing. 
nl grain is usually ready for stack- 
1ousiIng in good weather four to 
ve days after it is cut and unless a 





Arething machine is available on de- 
and, it should be stacked or housed as 


So Sone ; 
On as it is ready. A thunderstorm with 


strong wind will blow over many shocks 
and it is hard to dry out such grain with- 
out damage. It is somewhat cheaper to 
thresh grain from the field, but in a cli- 
mate such as ours, grain which stays in 
the shock for two weeks, on the average, 
will lose more than is saved by not stack- 
ing or ricking. 

Straw should be stacked carefully so 
as to prevent rotting. Although low in 
feeding value, it furnishes considerable 
feed for unproductive animals and is a 
useful roughage if properly supplemented 
by other feeds. Where cattle are to run 
out of doors during the winter months, it 
is a good plan to construct a shed frame 
of rails or rough lumber and stack the 
straw on top and around it. This straw 
shed should face south and should be large 
enough to accomodate all of the animals 
which are to use it. Such sheds furnish 
ample protection for unproductive ani- 
mals and they do much better than when 
no shelter is provided. 

Grain which is threshed from the shock 
should be spread in thin layers and watch- 
ed carefully for the first week after 
threshing. If it shows signs of heating, 
it should be turned over daily until it is 
cool and dry. 

We are often asked, “Should grain be 
sold as soon as it is threshed or held for 
higher markets?” This, of course, de- 
pends upon one’s facilities for holding. If 
good storage bins are available, one can 
usually get a few cents more a bushel for 
grain during the fall and winter than can 
be gotten in the summer. However, 
there is always risk from insect damage, 
rat destruction, fire,and like losses, which 
must be taken into consideration when 
holding grain and unless one’s storage 
facilities are good, it usually pays to ac- 
cept the market price at threshing time. 


What About Beef Cattle? 


N OUR recent issue J. R. Hawkins 

and George C. Herring discussed the 
possibilities for beef cattle in South 
Carolina and Virginia. 


Now what about 
North Carolina? 


L. I. Case who 
came from V. P. I. 
to North Carolina 
State College is very 
enthusiastic about 
the general North 
Carolina beef cattle 
outlook and dis- 
cusses the situation 
with reference to 
the different sections 
of the state as follows. 








L. I. CASE 


Western North Carolina Fine for Beef 
Cattle.—“In the western part of our state 
grass grows luxuriantly on the mountain 
slopes,” says Mr. Case, “and here beef 
cattle and sheep as a general thing are 
best able to utilize the grass and other 
feeds that are grown. Here each fall 
thousands of steers are driven or shipped 
to feedlots in the Piedmont and eastern 
parts of our state, or to Virginia and 
Tennessee, where they are fattened and 
then shipped on to market. This indus- 
try has been interfered with at times by 
advocates of other types of farming but 
it still stands out as the most practical 
type of farming in our rough mountain- 
ous sections. Here good beef type bulls 
will continue to be used and good two- 
year-old feeder steers will continue to be 
sold at remunerative prices.” 

IT 

Piedmont Behind Other Sections —‘In 
Piedmont North Carolina beef cattle are 
less prevalent than in any other section 
of the state. However, on many farms 
beef cattle have been bred or fed success- 
fully for many years as an adjunct to the 
raising of cotton, tobacco, and other cash 
crops. At the present time this practice 
is on the increase. Here, where sufficient 
pasture can be grown economically, the 
keeping of cow herds and the fattening 
of the calves at from 10 to 14 months of 
age offers a dependable source of income. 
On other farms where the keeping of 
breeding herds does not seem to fit 


satisfactorily, the purchase of feeder cat- 


tle from our mountain breeding grounds 

and fattening them for market may well 

be made a part of the annual program.” 
Ill 

More Beef Cattle Urged for Eastern 
Carolina.—"In the coastal plains and. tide- 
water sections beef cattle production of- 
fers the greatest opportunities for expan- 
sion. Here thousands upon thousands of 
acres of land are at present not produc- 
ing enough to pay taxes, while on many 
cultivated areas tons upon tons of low 
grade feeds are producing nothing but 
humus and, shameful to say, in some 
cases this is being burned in order to 
make soil preparation easier. In this part 
of the state beef or dual purpose cattle 
offer great possibilities for increasing rev- 
enue either on an extensive scale or as a 
supplementary enterprise. Expansion, nev- 
ertheless, should be made gradually and 
cautiously, and careful planning and prep- 
aration should precede the cattle or dis- 
appointment may result. It is true that 
large numbers of native cattle are now be- 
ing run on native grasses during the sum- 
mer and on the beaches in the winter with 
no other provision for feed. Such methods, 
while producing some profit, result in 
only inadequate gains. Supplementary 
feeds would prove profitable. 

“Almost any farmer who has good im- 
proved pasture will tell you that it is 
his most profitable acreage. E. E. Bell 
of Jones County, N. C., secured over 200 
pounds per acre on beef steers during 
June, July, and August last year on les- 
pedeza, carpet grass, and white clover 
pasture with no supplementary feed. 
Most of these cattle were sold on foot 
for 534 to 6 cents per pound. This is a 
very nice profit for three months’ graz- 
ing when one considers the facf*that prac- 
tically no labor was connected with it, the 
cattle gathering their own feed.” 





Eight Rules for Success 
With Alfalfa 


HE requirements for getting a good 
stand of alfalfa under average Vir- 
ginia conditions are as follows :— 
1. Fertile, well-drained land. 
2. A fine but firm seedbed. 
3. High quality and well 


seed. 


inoculated 


4. One ton of burnt lime, or two tons 
of ground limestone to the acre. 

5. Four to six hundred pounds of a 
high grade fertilizer, such as a 4-12-4, to 
the acre. 

6. Twenty pounds of good seed to the 
acre. 

7. Seed sowed on land containing plenty 
of moisture for quick germination, at least 
thirty days before the average first kill- 
ing frost date of the section. 

8. Protection from stock until after the 
first crop is ready to cut. 

Common American grown alfalfa seed 
grown in vigorous climates is best for 
average conditions, but at high altitudes 
and where winter spewing is common, 
Grimm gives best results. : 


What Farm Folks Are 
Saying 
R. HOLLAND'S sermons are always 





4 popular. A typical comment is this 
from Air Point, Va.: “Your paper is 
good. In fact the sermons by Rev. J. W. 


Holland are worth far 
mere price of the paper.” 
IT 

We hope nobody missed the noble ar- 
ticle “How a Widow Conquered Debt” 
in our June 1 issue. “Your paper has 
been worth its weight in gold to me” 
Mrs. Hill writes. To feel that our paper 
is helpful to people fighting such coura- 
geous battles as she fought is indeed an 
inspiration. 


more than the 


III 

The Grange keeps growing in 
Carolinas and Virginia. Both men and 
women, young and old, are interested. 
Davidson County claims the youngest 
Grange Master in North Carolina—Har- 
old Foust, Route 2, Lexington, who will 
be 17 next month! 


the 
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FREE fo 


Owners of Work Horses 


Valuable 
booklet, 
written by 
experts < 
8.,,,. : 


fo WOE se hereon 


NO THT Eee Byte 


ERE'’S the kind 
of booklet you've 
been looking for, writ- 
ten by experts, from 
the Animal Husband- 
ry Departments of 
various universities. 
Easy to read. Con- 
densed. Authoritative. Thoroughly practical. 
Contains articles on the value of the horse as 
a work animal, the best feeds, feeding in sum- 
mer, watering, breeding the mares, tare of the 
young colt, care of the mule in the South, 
practical methods of reducing costs of work 
animals, principles of multiple hitches, first 
aid suggestions — a booklet you will want to 
read and keep. 
A copy of this 32-page booklet is yours for 
the asking. Simply mail the coupon. 


HORSE COLLAR PADS 














The American Pad & Textile Co., 
Dept. 11, Greenfield, Ohio. . 


( ) Send me FREE copy of ‘“‘How to Work your 
Horses more Profitably.”’ 


(  ) Send me information how I can get pictures 
of 1931 Champion Horses. 


Write name and address plainly on the margin 


Week End Fares 


1 and 1-5 fares for round trip— 
Limited Tuesday. 


Special Coach Fares 


1 and 1-10 fares for round trip, June, 
July, and August—Limited 10 Days. 


H. E. PLEASANTS, D. P. A. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

















Our CAdvertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 


WE. GUARANTEE Progres- 
sive Farmer-Ruralist adver- 
tisements RELIABLE. If in writ- 
ing advertisers and ordering goods 
the subscriber 





says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist,” and will report 


any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within 30 days from date of 
order, we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to exceed an 
aggregate of $1,000 on any one ad- 
vertiser), if such loss results from 
any fraudulent misrepresentation 
in our advertising columns. We 
cannot try to adjust trifling dis- 
putes between reliable business 
houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guaranee cover 
advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investi- 
gate land before purchasing; or 
advertising of stocks, bonds, and 
securities, because while we admit 
only those we believe reliable, we 
cannot guarantee either the value 
of or the returns from securities; 
neither does this guarantee cover 
advertisers who have become bank- 
rupt. 


he 
Progressive farmer 
uthern Ruralist 
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lassified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 






















































































































































































































































Mixed. Heavy Breeds ... 
These famous breeds grow larger. mi 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering North Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. It will pay many adver- including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
tisers to use other editions as per list below erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 
ition— ireulation— vee Covered— jcdel Classi fied— | Display Classified— 
Edition ane c a O00 c., 8. c.. and Viguiais. 13¢e a word $13.00 per inch 
Carolinas- Virginia. 215, 
State plainly Mississippi Valley.. 160,000 Miss. La., W. Tenn....... 9c a word $9.20 per inch 
what editions Kentucky-Tennessee 125.000 .W. Van Mid. 8c a word $7.50 per inch 
2 = Georgia-Alabama. 175.000 a. Ala. 8 = = . igo a wae pd per inch 
po .. Seer 175,000 Teias and So. Okla : Oc a wor 10.00 per inch 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER ame ‘ainione Sat SS soe ede ae sn ea oe DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Mail your ad with remittance 18 ay - yew. ad set in larger type is more dig. 
eee aces’ aa — Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. iment a on. attractive. Note rates per 
nw a 7 ~~ ~~ a Aa > Po 
Farms for Sale or Rent Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion Baby Chicks Dogs 
ss Spec ial prices on Cabbage plants Charleston, Jer- (.o.d. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, $5.40. srown, se 
Real bargains in farms now. New prices; best terms, sey. Flat Dutch: 300, 50c: 500, 75¢: 1,000, $1; post- White Leghorns, Anconas, heavy mixed, $4.95. Imme- NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON _ TRIAL 
Renk Stedman, Moncure. N. C. For Federal Tan ' . 5.000, $2.50: expressed, omatoes same price. diate shipment, Yesterlaid Farms, Mt. Healthy, Ohie. the aa reasired to Kage + vithin the 
Satisfi 5 2 4 specifie ace £ advertiser’s cont 
= Satisfaction. Mrs. Lona Drake. Franklin, Va. iahy Ghitke alinew low prices, All heavy breaia Sc. necifiec me accordin oa ntract, 
Independence, security assured on North sliced Anal All varieties Cabbage, Red and Yellow Tomato, On- Leghorns, Anconas and heavy mixed, 4%c. Assorted. ‘ : 
nesota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon farms. ion” collard plants: 500, 85¢: 1,000, $1.50: postpaid. 3%c. Prompt shipment c.o.d., plus postage. Economy Golden. Seoteh Collies: parents registered: puppies 
RG eg Nes gr :- 1,000; expressed. Peppe rs, Potato: 200. “a 500, Hatchery. Box 38. New Salisbury. Ind. $10. George _Whitesel, North Riv Va 
Pra . partial advice, ci fan fb, aon 25: 1,000, 5. Celery: 200, T5e; 1,000 L505 English Shepherd. Collie and Rat Terrier puvsia 
Byerly. 18 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. poet ak Virginia Plant Patm, + Coletiand. ‘Va, BUY OUR CHICKS FROM FAMOUS gamer uae eis ie pz elem pat Hi ¢ ek 
Texa Millions nice. hardy, field grown Cabbage, Tomato BLOOD TESTED BREEDS oo For Sale.—Two Fox Dogs; one regist i 
s and Collard plants for late setting. Cabbage: Wake- They're from the famous Tancred, Wyckoff. Fishel. Walker. ae 15 Trig-Walker gta pups. "Beat slood tines 
Why pay rent when you can buy a farm in the Pan- fields, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen, Danish Ballhead. To- Thompson, Holterman and other bloodlines. We Dr. E. C. Choate, Mocksville, N. c. 
handle and South Plains of Texas at a low price and mato: Stone, Baltimore. Matchless. 300, 40c; 500, 75e; sold them to four departments of the U. S. Gov't. tnd . —— 
on very favorable terms. This is a country of beef, 1,000, $1: postpaid. 50c per 1,000 express collect. Selected Exhibition Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous book on 
pork, mutton, poultry and dairying. All cereals do well, ice. Moss packed. Ideal Plant Co., Frank- Grade Grade diseases of dogs Instructions on feedin and 
including milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure crop. = 100 500 100. 500 breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. "Tilustrated 
No boll weevil Level prairie lands—deep, rich and 5 s = aes White Leghorns . $4.50 $22.50 $6.00 $30.00 Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 10% 
fertile soil, Average annual rainfall about 24 inches. —, Plants.—High grade, disease free Cabbage. Collard, suff Lechorns .... . 4.50 50 = 6.00 = 30.00 W. Broad St.. Richmond. Va. 
Good towns. £o0od roads, excellent schools Let me be nd Tomato, Onion, Potato plants. A-1 grade; dozen vari- Heiss Leghorns oe Soe 0 6.00 30.00 = = 
: you our folder, ‘The Panhandle and South ene eties. “300, T5c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; prepaid. Col- C. Anconas .......... 4.50 0 6.00 30.00 Two or More Breeds 
Write today. ‘T. B. Gallaher, General Fr and — lect: me 1.000; 10.000. $7.50. — wenpees: ve $1; .. Wh.. Buff Rocks .. 5.00 10 7.00 35.00 
Ages Set ee ae er a ; 500, 25; 1,000, $2: paid. oxpress: $1.50, 1,000. S. ©. Rhode Island Reds 5.00 0 7.00 35.00 TO eS t Pe 
Passenger Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 21 Santa Fe Build- ” ; a ,: 4 Guernsey bulls: Hampshire hogs, all ages Prices on 
- . Good order delivery guaranteed, Joes Plant Farm, White. Buff Orpingtons.. 5.00 00 7.00 35.00 1} aduced 504 G > Jor - 
ing, Amarillo, Texas. ee en Wa Col Se Waandoktes. y 800 40,00 roth reduced : o. st ™ orn : Miss. 
. . 8 s ., x . i Jersey Black Giants .... ewes 8.00 40.00 _ Rexistered ampshires and Shropshires, Wuroc hogs, 
Virginia Be lg ge ee 2800 40:00 Scotch Collies. Mest blood ines." B.A. Hicks, Bring 
Bargains in farms. Free catalog. Belt Realty late varieties: Pepper, Ruby King. Ruby Giant, Cali- eeeCr Lt Giants .... - 10.00 ton, Va. 
Chase City. V fornia Wonder. and Hot: 500. 60c: 1,000, $1; 5,000 ho cap ae TS ahdale * Aa eo eal = .40 fresh Guernsey-Jersey young cows: 25 registered 





ee SSE and more, 75¢c per 1.000. Potato: Porto Rico, Early 
Triumph, Big Stem Jersey. 60c per 1,000. © Eggplants: 


Angus; 30 yearling steers. Hundley Furm, Boydton, 
Virginia. 











ture quicker and 


























Ps 7s 7 rs lay better. rr eereege shipment. Live delivery guar- _ 
e1- , F & 
Plants de ee ee ee ss amen or books order. bal, ¢c.o.d., plus postage. All ages registered Spotted Poland hoxs H impshire 
: — : - ee HORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS sheep, Priced low. Ewing Farms, 21st Avenue, Nash- 
NOTICE: — IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS Potatoes me, 300- A Crandall, Ind. ville, Tenn. 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay pansponee —- - —_—__—_—— ae a 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a “‘prepaic Potat lants: $1. 1.000: tpaid. Eureka Far $5.50 per 100 for Single Comb Reds. Barred Rocks; 2 
price”’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- Cinch NG. $i. 1.000: postpaid. Eureka Form, .,°).° white Wyandottes. White and Buff Rocks. Buff Miscellaneous 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. x Orpingtons; $5 for Brown, Buff, White Leghorns, An- 
Porto Rican Potato plants. 90¢c per thousand; cash ¢onas, heavy mixed: $4.2 








+ for assorted; $3.75 for_sec- 
with order: $1 shipped c.o.d. Quick shipment. Buxley ond : , / Bags 

















FI 4 : L + 6.0. ( Live arrival guaranteed. Purebred Hi-Grade 

owers Brokerage Co., Baxley. Ga. chicks. We pay postage. Can ship c.o.d. Hatch weekly Cotton cloth bag manufacturers 24 years. Write us 
Iris Gardens. Amherst. Virginia. Catalogue free Sweet Potato Plants.—Nancy Hall and Porto Rico; ¢Mtire year. Order direct from ad. Glendale Hatchery, your wants. Alabama Bag Company, Anniston, Ala. 

— — overnment inspected. 1,000, 50c. Immediate ship- tox_36. Ramsey. Indiana. . oat “ 
Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion ments. Cabbage Patch, Hawesville, Ky. Fercheed. blood tested Single Comb Reds. Barred Bees—Bee Supplies 


Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, 75¢: prepaid. Ex- ae 


$6 per 100; White Wyandottes White and Buff 
Cabbage, Collards: $1, 1,000. Celery: $2.25, 1,000. press. 40c per 1.000. Orders filled same day received. ock © 


Buff Orpingtons. Brown Buff, White High quality Bee Hives cheap. Large citalogue free, 





































































































. F : : ; oa S e 5 s 50: Stover Apiaries. Tibbee Station. Miss. 
Carroll A. Carpenter, Hickory, N. Satsifs arent ‘4 : haxie } Leghorns. Anconas, heavy mixed. .50: assorted, $4.50; 
E sonst A iGo ee utsifaction guaranteed. A. Cameron, Baxley, Ga. seconds. $4. Purebred blood tested chicks for layers es 
Cabbage. Tomato, Collard plants: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4; and broilers. Potsage paid. Live arrival guaranteed. Cigars 
postpaid. ‘(ausey Parks, Pisgah. N. C, Nursery Stock Can ship ¢.o.d. Hatches weekly year around, Ship 
ace : ’ To an nal iftv Se Civcars i vleasan 
Cabbage and Conard plants, 75e per thousand; post- June budded Peach trees at wholesale prices. Write ——- encom. nes from ad. Clover Valley Poul oe * lea toe ga nd ples de Mg ome 
Geer <Wariie SE ph (Cy, Vara Ne Ce ve catalog ane aneciss Belnes. peuEnErD. Nursery & afford to pay c.o.d. charges: write address plainly, If 
Certified Porto Rico Potato plants and Tomato plants: ndscape Company, Winchester, Tenn. Leghorns nsatisfactory will refund for all cigars returned. Hav- 
5e, 1,000; delivered. Leroy Bowen & Co. ley. Ga, an Tobacco Co.. Box 2552. Jacksonville, Fla. 
- . y a ee Purebred White Leghorn pullets, 50¢ each. Birchett’s 
Plants.—Maple Grove Farms, Franklin, Va., for bet- ~ d ate » Pe : ‘ ‘i 
ter grade, hundred per cent plants. No culls. Get eeds Hatchery, Petersburg. Va. Corn Harvesters 
prices. tnglish White Leghorn pullets, cockerels and breed- Corn Harvester. Self-Gathering. a ‘omplete with bun- 
Sate and late Wlat Dutch Cabbage and Cabbage-Col- WARNING. — Since leading authorities advise us ing stock priced low. Champion Poultry Farm, Cham- Me tying attachment, only $25. se literature. testi- 
lard plants: 500, 50c¢: 1,000, 80c: postpaid, A. B. Clegg. that it is difficult to tell the difference between pion, N. C. monials, pictures of harvester. Proc jen Company, Salina, 
: 4 eo pall : P Oteotan and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there Kansas 
Sanford. N. ( may be substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan Pl Bees: 
——— . ac ‘ ymouth Rocks 
Cabbage. qromate and Collard plants, postpaid: 250, without any attempt to defraud, our advertising FE Machiner 
40c; 500, The: 1,600, $1 R Parks. Pisgah, muarantce rose nie, corer — nores. We believe Barred Rock pullets. 4 months old, 75 cents each. arm chinery 
North (: li 5 all advertisers offering tootan Soybeans in our Write Shirley’s Hatchery, Westminster, S, C " ontne i ‘rade ¢ hest i ™ 
aa iL) columns are honest and responsible. but we are not ai Er Oper Pervacine.- Better Grader Y BU at sore 
Summer Plants. —Cabbage. Collards, Tomatoes, Pep- liable for losses due to substitution of Black Ebony Pi ment xtreme low price now, urner itcher he 
per, Eggplants: 500. $1; 1,000, $1.75: postpaid W. H. Soybeans for Otootans igeons Birmingham, Ala. 
i ( = 1. * or. 
“ * Gore we ~ Sg ge mg . ; nine SAUBDS. Pr nonsaDes wenied. ‘ aan booklet, 5e. IMPROVED FORDSON TRACTOR 
‘abbage, and €o Dilants: te lousand, dea 4O1ts, iavn el enter, Massachusetts, ian y s s. repairs for 
mailed: 50c thousand, expre ad. Shipped promotly. Beans Repairs for all models Fordsons, repairs f 





Oliver, Roderick Lean and Athens imple- 








Gainesville Plant Farm. Gainesville. Gao Recleaned Velvet Beans, 75¢ bushel. V. R. Bush Turkeys 























8, shel. . . ° 2 RA nt 

Summer Plants.—Cabbage. Collards, Tomatoes Pep- Albany, Ga, ae ear *#K “eee IB EONS.. Lore cractoe © © eT 
same lente: S00. 60a: 800, St. 1:06. S175. poste ae —-- ‘ are ——__——__—___ Bronze turkey eggs, 10c. Aygarn Turkey Farm, Back 1735 Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. 
etl ene: ee aca eosisign Ga ‘ : Mixed Peas. 65. bushel . Recle ee ~90-Day a elvet Say. Va. —— 

: : ; ee Yeans, 55¢ bushel. Unite ‘arms, Fairfax, S. C. 

Cabbage. Tomato and Collard plants, early and late -= a Z = Bronze turkey eggs, poults. Certified baby chicks. Green Bean and Pea Sheller 

Mice 800) Shes 500. hes 2 U0 81-85" postoaid. Laredo Soybeans, 85¢ bushel; Biloxis, “900; Mung 20 years breeding. Bower’s Turkey Farm, Orange, Va. ; 5 
bhai . an Ad ; By. ar’ s Diente F Tel Beans, $2.50. Mixed Peas, 70c: Crowders, $1; and Col-  eaaeieenemennenmnaaee Green Bean and Pea Sheller.-——Latest n ae — 
atigvection guaranteed. <oyne . eee unk- ored Peas. 75e. Write for price list. Stanly Hardware postpaid, Send for descriptive folder, J. © 08 
lin, Va Co., Albemarle. N. C. Two or More Breeds Co., Sophia, N. C. 











Fall Plants.—-Marglobe Tomato. Heading ~ Collard, Ducklings. Goslings. Turkey Poults and Baby Chicks. : \ om | s, English te 3: hand op- 
Flat Dutch and Charleston Cabbage: 250, 50c; 500, Peas Write for illustrated catalog telling how to raise ducks Shells cowpeas. butterbeans, English peus: 1. Howe: 





75¢; postpaid, | 1,000, $1; express. E. Morris & Son. for profit, Ridgway Duck Hatchery, LaRue, Ohio. erated; guaranteed. Order lirect. | $= bostp 
Maxton. N : Sound Mixed Peas. 65c bushel; 90-Day Velvet Beans, 9° ————_____ hold Products Company, Birmingham, Ala 
ae bus i Fi ’ $ : 
Millions Cabbaze and Tomato. early and late vari- bushel. Moore S eed Company. fax. : 
30k 


eties. 100 OO. 60e; 500, The: 1,000, $1.15; pre- — "a S Sciaatieaie Honey 


paid. Expressed: 5.00, $4; 10,000, $7. Star Plant Comb Honey.—Best quality; ten pounds, $1.15; thirty 
J. € 













































« "ri i yg : “ P P M 
o.. Franklin, Va. Lookout Mountain Potatoes. Wholesale: retail. Simp- Duroc-Jerseys pounds, $3. J. O. Hallman, Nahunta, Ga, i 
Cabbaxe, Tomi 1to and Collard plants for late crop: son & Sons, Oxford. N. C, =e - : Choice Louisiana Honey, 1932 crop. Twelve 10-pound 
300, 50c¢; 500, 75c; 1.000, $1.25; postpaid. Full count — Choice Durocs.—Bred_ gilts, young boars, piss. jp viis) prepaid. $10. Samole l5e. HH. Sudbury, Natebi- 


and prompt shipment guaranteed Elijah Joyner & Miscellaneous Seed Farmers’ prices. Fairmont ee ee Va. toches. 










































— —_ aia, 
Bro.._ Franklin. Va. : ee ik 2 : Durocs registered in buyer’s name. Pigs, 50 pounds, . 
Postpaid Plants. Wakefield. Succession. Savoy, 1, Sovbeana and Cowpeas, all varieties. Write Jeffreys $8: 80 pounds, $10; 125 pounds, $15, Service boars Hosiery 

Drumhead, Flat Dutch Cabbage: Cabbage Collard: 15e. Sons. Goldsboro. N. C. ane and bred gilts. E. F. Humphries, Moyock, ae os . , ‘i oem a 2 ‘a. coe 
1,000. Marglobe. New Stone Tomato, $1.  Wilriley Hardy Alfalfa seed, $5: Grimm Alfalfa, $7. White zadies’. Men’s Hosiery, -75 dozen; prepaid. ve 
Farm, Lillington. N.C. Sweet Clover, $2.70; Red Clover. $8.50: Alsike. $8.50. Essex pntced. Write for latest batzain ghosts. Ls © - 
Bas ERT Py ee RT ger er ERIE ery Por All 60 pound bushel. Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. = . es eee —____——— 
matillions frostoroof | Cubbage Biante. Ones: Mtoe 1a Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. : Heussiered Essex, all ages, KE, A, Aldridge, Randle- Men’s Socks, 12 pairs $ Ladies’ Rayon Hose, 
tate, $1; Ruby King Pepper. $4; or 50c¢, 100. Whole- — man. See ie ee slightly imperfect. 12 pairs $1.50 Samole, pair, 2 














Randolph Sales Co., North As sheboro, BN. C 


Kodak Finishing 


* Film developed, two prints each negative. 25¢. Phe 
Chicks. —Standard quality. 5e: select matings. 6¢: Hampshires toxrapher, Unionville. 





sale Plant Co.. Quitman, Ga. 











" Gulens Hogs 
Leading varieties Cabbage, Tomato, | , Onion. Collard Poultry and Eggs & 

plants: 200, 50¢; 500, Thc; 1,000, $1.25, Potato, Pep- . Guinea Hogs. $10 each. JW Shelton, Letcher, Ala. 
pers: 200, 60c: 500, $1.25; "1,000, All prepaid. Baby Chicks 

Emmett Griffin. Courtland. Va 




































So ee 
Special prices on Cabbage and Tomato plants, all assorted. 4c. Reinhart’s Hatchery, New Salisbury, Ind. Registered Hampshires. Hillcrest Farm, Goldsboro. Free Developing.— Prinis. Ze to Se, White Oe 
i sania sakes” tlsfaction” a dk. yo taby Chicks.—Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks; North Carolina. : ; "Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. ea 
Brothers Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. blood tested. Write’ ‘kor “prices, “Dee Dee “Hatchery, Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. Wilson Studio. 
pap 7 Rg ROL RRR PE SN Ray eS fartsville, S.C. Poland- Pttees Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala. 
a > a age, 


Millions best varieties fresh ur 




































































~ ~Perigy : “hic! : 5: : 2 ae aia > ratives- 
Tomatoes, Collards, Potatoes: 300, 45¢: 500, 60e; 1,000. Blood tested, chicks, all heavies, $5.25 Leghorns. $5: Bred gilts, pigs. McMahan Bros., Sevierville. Tenn, All size prints, 8c each: from rolls or nega 
$1. Pepper: 35, 100. All prepaid. Write for prices heavy mixed, $4.75, “Order from ad. Scheer’s Chick- — Nu-Art Photo Shoppe. Box 4337, Ft. Worth, Texas 
on large quantities. Rev. Elisha Bradshaw. Walters eries. Box 665, Evansville, Ind. Registered big bone Poland China gilts and boars. F i ; Toll, any 6 or 8 exposure, 26 
; . : — ‘ og " " i i oF 3 Q y ‘ree enlargement every roll. a 5 0 08 . 
Virginia. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Leghorns, Riverside Farms, Box 1557, Raleigh, N.C. Maud Wier Studio. 2804 25th St., Ft. Worth, ‘Texas 
Cabbage. Tomato 3 < ’ lant Early Hatch weekly year around, Ship promptly. Clover Registered big bone Poland China bred gilts, boars: oem 
sa te erie 300, 60 ‘~*~ gs +f 000, $1.25. Valley Poultry Farm, Ramsey, Ind. gilts from champions. Jeffreys Sons, Goldsboro, N. C. _ ,, Rolls, devloped free. agin, Se: any elz | Poste 
a , .__seltreys . ; 
postpaid, 5,000, $4: 10,000, $6: express. Prompt ship- UALITY CHICKS Racenitan) ote -_ i Phote Service. Drawer 8 orth Fe ra 
ments. American Wholesale Plant Company, Franklin, Q —~ Accredited. Blood Tested. Guernseys Trial Offer.—Your first eight exposure roll deve "" 
Virginia. Barred and W. Roc R. I. Reds, W. Wyandottes and printed, 20c; six exposure. 15c, Kiphart Studio, 
: . and Buff Orpingtons. $6.50 hundred. Heavy assort- Registered Guernsey bulls: low prices, Twin Brook  Pairfield. Ala 

C.0.d.—Tomato, Cabbage, Heading Collard plants: ed, $5.50; prepaid; 100% alive Sater. $1 books Farm. Mocksville, N. C. : oa 
mountain grown: for your summer and fall garden. your order, balance C. O. D, PALMER HATCH- Roll developed and eight quality prints, Tort. 
All varieties: 500, 65c¢: 1,000, $1 Send no money, ERY. Shelbyville. Tenn. Holstei 3c, Three 5x7 enlargements, 25¢c. North Studio. 
pay the postman. Sand Mountain Plant Co.., Mentone, ‘ , olsteins vuth Carolina. 
Alabama. - l Mathis Continied nicks. -—-Cuaraniees te lise, Beavy Wisconsin Dairy Calves!—Five purebred (not regis- Special Trial Offer.—-Your next kod» k ‘film, nea 

Fine Cabbage. Collird and Tomato olants: early and eae Vi teeal a Math ay rn “Th “3 118. Sneaks : tered) Holstein heifer calves and male calf (unrelated); —5¢: prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7 
Jate varieties: 300. 50c: 500, 70c: 1,000, $1: postpaid. Konsas. se batacis SaRTO, SRIMG. ES . arsoms, —all_six. prepaid, $125, F. B_ Green, Evansville, Wisc. Hills. Cincinnati. Ohio. 








__—_——— 
2 “hy san rots p . tae : wee 
5,000. $3: 10.000, $5: express. Potato plants: 1.000. Free Ehlarcement with every roll film ~ developed. ‘o 


























































ecient shipments. Drake Plant Company, Riveninehata: hate hed, blood tested: Missourt Reds. Sheep needa aeicte as Modern Photo Finishers. P. 

a. a» k hi “ks: v1) 95: avy ce 4 : R : 
Cabbage Plants.—Leading varieties: best _ strains. Mos Tamia = ee “ ists a Shropshire rams, Donald Green, Oakland. Mlinois, Box 4368. North Fort a a a: an vet on 
re a 204 arieties; BS Strains. - . « 'e “ ~ S 2 e yI 
Express: 1,000, $1: 10,000, $7.50. Postpaid: 200, 60¢;  m™insham, Ala. poe oe Shropshire two-year rams; yearling rams; yearling 9 Free. —For every Soller se nt at Loll: ars Bi vortrait 
500, $1. Tomato, express: 1,000, $1.85. Postpaid: 100, On: Bre eae eh idhe: calcite ecg ah oe fan ewes, Excellent breeding. Shenandoah Farms, New — enjarenenees Guleeed 98 double Based elt 

. oF 5 5 suze blooc ed chicks, electric hatched. . Market. Va. 4 i i a 
Younasown.” ‘Olito. SA. AES TI TESTE, £ ¢.0.d, Heavy assorted, $4.50; prepaid; live de- oe : quality prints live forever. We use Velox tor 
a — ii rred, White Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons. Osare D finishing. Buy your films from us and fet frevevel 
~ Guaranteed Y large. stocky, selected plants from certi- Sy ae efferson City. Mo. ogs ment eouDons With each, woe Rol) Alms i pict 
fied. treated seed Stone, Marglobe Tomato, Copen- UE ORR ey an cao = . " ; a ’ any size, 10c. rints 4c. 5¢ and 6c¢ each 
hagen, Wakefield Cabbaxe, Heading Conard. Root pro- Blood Tested Chicks.—Weekly, year round. Healthy: a nepherde. ollies. Fox Terriers. Rickett’s Farm, any kind copied and refinished. = pay return posta. 
tection, expert packing. 300, 50c; 700, $1; $1.25 thou- real onal. Twelfth year feoroine. Reds, Rocks, - - = - " Lollar’s, Box 2622, Birmingham la ——— 
rand. Rushed postpaid. Clyde Maddox, Tawrenceville, Orpinktons, Wyandottes 7. 100; $35, 506. Pre- Rat Terrfers. Fox Terriers: Rock Garden Supplies. pase) 
Georgia. paid, Capital Farms, Columbja, 6. C. Puppyland, Box P. Pana. Il. (Classified Ads continued on next 
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Classified Ads The Young Folks 


























Lime 
“Mascot”? bone-dry Agricultural Limestone is uni- 
formly finely pulverized and sold under a guaranteed 
minimum analysis 95% Write us for literature. 
American — Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 
————— 
Of Interest to Women 
Cotton Spreads.—Fast colors: 90c. Return if not 
satisfactory. Alba Mills, Stanley Cc. 
——_—— 
Old Gold Wanted 
ror Gold Teeth. Watches, Jewelry. 100% full 
| day shipment received. _ Information free. 
i Smelting & Refining Co., 536-K Mallers 
ck by return mail for old Gold Teeth, 
wns, discarded Jewelry. Highest prices 
i or write to Standard Gold Refining Com- 
48. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Old Gold Jewelry. Gold Teeth, Bridges. etc, 
est prices. Mail today. Cash sent immedi- 


i 
 Goldcratt. 


References, 


N-40, Sedalia, 


Missour 


Old Money Wanted 


Up to $10 each for certain Indian head pennies. 


dime for list of 
Missouri. 


these wanted. 


held fifteen days for your approval. 


eon particulars 


Send 


Coin Shope, Springfield, 





Patents 


Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or unpatented. 





Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Registered Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 








Patents. 
sibilities. 
Obtain a Patent”’ 


lays are dangerous in patent matters. 
on how to proceed. 
Washington, D. 


Building. 





and ‘‘Record of 


Small ideas may have large commercial pos- 
Write immediately for free ii 

Invention’’ form. 
Free information 
Clarence A, O’Brien, 77-A Adams 





Send stamp. 


Personal 
Old Age Pension eens. 
Lehman. Humboldt. Kansa 


Judge 





Schools lt Colleges 


gpa —Farmers. age 18 to 45. 
ent meat inspectors. city and rural carriers: 
Steady employment. 
Particulars free. 


ry 400 yearly. 
sufficient. 
5 


qualify for govern- 
$1,200- 
Common education 
Write Instruction Bureau, 








235, St. Louis, Mo. 

Tobacco 
Guaranteed best grade leaf smoking or chewing: ten 
pounds $1. Pipe free. United Farmers, Paducah, Ky. 
Leaf Tobacco.—Sample 10c. _Bargain_ prices. 


what we have before you buy. 


Kentucky. 


See 
Troutt’s DF4, Hickory, 





Cigarette Burley.—Extra mild: 


ent cigarette roller and papers free. 
Ky 


$915. Mayfield. 


5 pounds $1.25 


Pat- 


Tobacco Exchange. 





Leaf Tobacco. 


aie 


Chewing: 5 pounds $1; 








0, $1.60. Smoking: 10, $1.20. Pay postman. United 

Farmers, Bardwell. Ky. 

Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed extra long, mellow, 
ted leaf chewing: 10 pounds $1.45. Smoking. $1. 
Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 

pmeCO Postpaid, —Aged red leaf chewing: 5 pounds 
$1.10; 10, $2. Smoking. 15¢ pound. Guaranteed good. 
Dee ‘Chandler, Sharon. Tenn. 





Look!—Smashed_ prices. 
teed sweet juicy chewing: 
$1. Norman Jolley. 


Tobacco, postpaid; guaran- 
10 pounds $1.50. 
Dresden, Tenn. 


Smoking, 





Natural Leaf Tobacco.—Aged in bulk. 
chewing, 5 pounds 80c; 
United Farmers, Hymon, Ky 


smoking, $1.20; 


postman 


10 pounds 
scraps 8c, 


Pay 





Economy smoking: 15 pounds $1. 


10; choice long 


chewing or smoking, 


Kentucky 


bright red. 8: 
7 pounds. 


Bert Choate, Hic 


Good red chewing, 
fancy Italian. 7: mild 


kman, 





Tobeceo. 


90e; 
Tenness 


pounds $2. 


dl pounds $1.50. W. B. 


Postpaid. —Guaranteed aged mellow chew- 
ing: 5 pounds $1.15 


2. Smoking: 5 pounds 


Adams Pool, 


Sharon, 





— each 10 pounds 


(money 
$ 


free, 10 pounds good chewing, 


ing. 90c, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Pool. Martin. Tenn. 


enclosed), 
1.30; 10 pounds 


two pounds 


smok- 


Collier Tobacco 





Natural Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed extra good. Chew- 
ing: 5 pounds $1: 10. $1.50. 9. 


$1.25, and pipe. 


20 twists. 90c. 


Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 


Smoking: 5, 75c: 
Pay when received. 
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Bulbs. 


Carroll A. Carpenter, Hickory, 
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Ww, ’¢, 





Help Wanted 


a Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
Let us train you to be an expert automobile 


School. Dept. 





good job. 
237. 


For free booklet 
Nashville, 


The cost to 


write 


Tenn. 








Agents—Salesmen 


Make 
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G 
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Products Yourself. — Formula 
B-24, Ill. 


Parkridge. 


catalog 


free. 
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Sale. — Agents. wanted. 


Concord 





Salesmen.—Our prngesttion will 


Memorial Co. 


Savings Bank 
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We start you without a dollar. 
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50% profit. 
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Get Our Free 
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Soaps, Extracts. 
Experience unnecessary. 
3. St. _Louis, Mo. 
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free. 
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Sestco, 4317-E 
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ra e800, rt Ything. 


17K Irving Park. Chicago. 
Dresses, 4c: Me 


Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, Flavor- 


Wonderfully 
u 


profitable. Lal 


Jerma 





Sells 25c; 


—Washes clothes without 
profit 17c, 


rubbing. 
Sample free, 





n’s Shirts, 32c: 
m Hose. 18c. B 
free. Wholesaler 


Millinery, 25c 
ig profits, 
s, Dept. 133, 


: Over- 
Undersell 
429 


9 Su- 





ni want to get your roceries and household sup- 
at whe 


Nott a 


@ day beside 2S, 
a fe €xperience neces 
Ts. Albert Mills, 


Man w, 


and Supply Rewig avition and industry 


lesale 





and # wonderful chance to make $15 
send me your name immediately. 
New Ford sedan free to pro- 
i711 Monmouth, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 





to intr 


‘oduce 


A Rawleigh’s Household Products to steady 


make up to $100 
leasant, 
i 


Wea see 


train and help Lia 


a week or moi 


brofitabl 
elgh Go a ble. dignified work, 


ept. 


Rawleigh dealer 


8 can 


No experience neces- 


Write today. 
G-53-PGF. Freeport. 


Ill. 


Uncle P.F.’s Message 
Dear Young Folks:— 


Y 
M Whenever you go swimming these 
hot days (or any other time of year for 
that matter) don’t go without a buddy, 
don’t dive in water 
that you don’t know, 
don’t swim until you 
are exhausted, and 
at all times, be care- 
ful. One of the fin- 
est young fellows I 
have ever known, a 
Lone Scout who had 
been with us on one 
of our Progressive 
Farmer Tribe ral- 
lies, died not long 
ago from an unfor- 
tunate accident that 
sent him into a head- 
long dive into shal- 
More about swimming rules 

Pauline Paulk of Oka- 
says she enjoys 





low water. 
next time. 
loosa County, Florida, 
the riddles and imagines the rest do ‘too 
and when she missed them in a recent is- 
sue, she sat down and sent us some good 


ones. Pauline, we’ll have to try not to 
miss publishing them hereafter. For 
all you 4-H club girls who are striving 
to find a way to go to college and were 
encouraged by the interesting article in 
Miss Dowdle’s department last time about 
finances, I am sure you will be further 
interested in knowing that the four Ala- 
bama girls completed their freshman 
year at Auburn at a cash cost for food of 
only $8.50 each. Lone Scout L. 
D. Harrison. Star Scout of Forest, Miss., 
would like to hear from brother scouts. 
: Have you noticed how boys in 
vocational agriculture, club girls, young 
folks in communities everywhere are 
turning so enthusiastically to beautifying 
their homes and schools and church 
grounds? Let’s hope it continues to grow 
and grow and grow. 
Yours for “A Land of Beauty,” 


UNCLE P. F. 


Favorite Riddles 


Of PAULINE PAULK 
Okaloosa County, Florida 
1, As I went over London bridge I met old 
Nannie Gray; I ate her meat and drank her 
blood, and threw her skin away. 
2. I rode over London bridge, but Yet walked. 
3. Black upon black, six legs down and three 
legs up. 
4. What makes a cow go over a hill? 
5. What do people call oranges in South 
Florida? 
ANSWERS 
1. A watermelon. 2. Yet was the dog’s name 
and he walked. 3. A Negro riding a black 
mule with a wash pot turned over his head. 
4. Because she can’t go under it. 5. They call 
them oranges. 





Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 













MAN WANTS BOT LITTLE 
HERE BELOW, THE POETS 
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‘We start 


fields — around the roads. 


time saved is money made. 


A BELL SYSTEM 
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threshin 


tomorrow” 


THE MACHINE was all set and ready for tomorrow’s run. And 
now the farmer had only to round up the threshing gang pre- 
viously arranged for. He spent a short half-hour at the telephone 
after supper, calling this neighbor and that one. Some he asked 
to bring only a pitch fork. Others were asked to bring a rack. 

Bright and early tomorrow they will be coming — across the 
A little later this farm will be alive 
with the excitement of a threshing gang. And the farmer made 
up this party over the telephone. 

Over the telephone — that is the way a great deal of farm 
business is transacted. Miles are covered in a few minutes. The 
Most important of all, probably, are 
the telephone messages which inform the farmer about prices for 
livestock and produce. Every day the telephone is indispensable 
to the farm. The cost is small for value received. 


ADVERTISEMENT 





At Last! Home Lovers 


“OLD NICK” PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC HEDGE TRIMMER 


10 times faster. Trims 
shrubbery as well as 
fence. See your deal- 
er or write for de- 
scriptive literature. 


CLIPPER MFG. CO., Dept. R, DIXON, ILL. 


don’t WORRY 


Why put up with years of 
needless discomfort, worry? 
Try a Brooks Automatic Air 
Cushion! Permits opening to 
close, yet holds securely, comfortably. Thousands re- 
rt amazing results. Li a peat oan Paten ted. 
Y’s aise. 
» postpaid i 





Rey one 10 bed WITHO 


plain, sealed cavelepe. Write” 
BROOKS CO. 400-C State St., Marshall, Mich. 


7740 a 
| Ke KILLs Lice 


Just ‘Paint the Roosts 
April Hatched Pullets 


Tancred Leghorns, headed by 330-egg strain cockerels. 
8, 10, 12 weeks old at 50c, 60c, 70c each. Shipped pre- 
paid. Coops returned, $2.00 books orders. 


J. H. WEAVER, Box 2, STUARTS DRAFT, VA. 

















WE NTEE OUR 
to tive or will replace losses in 
ment—we » guaran 


ost liberal end 
TEM, State A 





—— BLOOD 
$1 per 100 books order. Prom 
it’s FREE. CALHOU 
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Buy Advertised Goods! ! 


Advertising makes it possible to sell 
better goods at lower prices. Write ad- 
vertisers for catalogs and information. 
Please mention The Progressive Farm- 
er and Southern Ruralist. 


D000 00a" 


Nf 
Q 


$990 





DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 


etd Ua} wy 


cheap. Lasts all sea- 
son. Made of metal, 
ean’t spill or tip over; 
will not soil or injure 
anything. Guaranteed. 
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HAROLD SOMERS. BROOKLYN. N. ¥. 








PUREBRED BABY CHIX_ 
RUSK’S CHICKS 


DAY OLD AND STARTED 
Bred for VITALITY. Lowest prices in years. Bloodtested 
and guaranteed (o live four weeks in your hands. Make 
100% profit with Summer and Fall Chicks, FREE circular 
gives full details. Rusk Poultry Farms,B80x |1!. Windsor, Mo. 


QUALITY ena 


Cash or C.0.D. postpald 





delivery guar- 
Circular free. 


t 
+ ORD OS yf $45.00 


B. Rocks, W. Rocks and Reds . 60.00 
Heavy Mix, $5.50-100; light Mix, $4-100. ord ra ect. 
NIEMONDS HATCHERY. Box i0, McAlisterville, Pa. 





ry This TRIPLE GUARANTE E 


snOKS SIX WEEKS—We guarantee our 
ccordance with our genuine pads pre agree- 
tee 300% live delivery anywhere int any wd 
guarantee ever made. 


for full 
‘amous t: 
. Calhoun stock bred tolay onda 


flocks, Ask aboutour Easy Purchase 
mpt, courteous service. 
'S POULTRY FARM, 


Bex 114. 
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CLARENCE POE, C. L. NEWMAN,.. . Editors 
Raleigh, N. C. 

W. C. LASSETTER, Managing Editor 

In Coédperation With Editors of Other Editions:— 
a OROISEN 5, ie cs: 
TAIT BUTLER ... . .. . Mississippi Valley 
BEN KILGORE .. . . . Kentucky-Tennessee 
EUGENE BUTLER ... . .. . Texas Edition 


Georgia-Alabama 


LOIS P. DOWDLE . .. Editor, Home Department 








How Can Cotton Production Be 
Controlled? 


SPITE of the disastrously low prices of cotton last 
fall, the general estimate is that the 1932 acreage has 
been cut only 5 to not exceeding 10 per cent. Only 

three states—Texas, Arkansas, and Mississippi—plant 
more than half their cultivated lands in cotton and all 
three of these states passed laws agreeing to limit each 
man’s cotton acreage to 30 per cent of his cultivated 
land, provided other states would codperate. But the 
governors of Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, and North 
Carolina refused to codperate and so the glorious(?) 
“liberty of every man to do what he pleases with his 
own land” was preserved. Texas, Arkansas, and Mis- 
sissippi have again planted big acreages, and cotton is 
now selling at 5 cents a pound. 

Considering the large acreage now planted to cotton, 
the surplus supplies on hand, and the fact that we have 
the lowest price in the last thirty years, there can be no 
question about the absolute need of reducing American 
cotton production in 1933 and plans to that end should 
be developed at once. 

3ut what can be done? 

If it is impossible to limit cotton acreage to a cer- 
tain per cent of a farmer’s cultivated acreage, then many 
think that some method of prorating cotton production 
should be adopted. In businesses other than farming 
there have been some notable successes in prorating 
production. For instance, the German syndicate of pot- 
ash producers have for years prorated potash produc- 
tion among its members—holding down volume so as 
just to meet world demands at a reasonable price. In 
Texas just recently oil, because of overproduction, was 
selling as low as 15 cents a barrel. The production of 
oil in sufficient volume to meet demands was prorated 
among the producers, which some say was “outside the 
law.” But anyhow crude oil rose to $1 a barrel, which 
is surely not an unreasonable price for crude petroleum. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has upheld the 
control of the production of oil in Oklahoma to prevent 
waste. And if producing 17,000,000 bales of cotton that 
brings less than 12,000,000 bales and is more than the 
world needs is not a “waste,” what is it? 

II 

BJECTIONS can and will be raised to any method 

of curtailing cotton production, no matter how 

great the need or how beneficial a legitimate reduction 
would be. But as a beginning, we suggest the following 
outline of a method by which the proration of cotton 
production in this country may be worked out. There is 
nothing new or original in the plan and we do not un- 
derestimate the difficulties involved. But something 
must be done, and this is suggested as a basis for dis- 
cussion in the hope of action eventually. 

First: Agricultural economists have data from which 
they can estimate approximately how many bales of cotton 
added to the carry-over we could grow in 1933 and still 
probably average, say, 8 or 9 cents a pound. When the 
economists have made this estimate, then let them or the 
Farm Board prorate that required production to the 
different states on the basis of their average production 
for the last five years. 

Second: A state commission will then take the bale- 
age prorated to the state and prorate this baleage to the 
different counties on the basis of their average produc- 
tion for the last three years. 

Third: A county committee will then prorate the 
county allotment to the land or farm on a basis of the 
average production for the last two years. : 


The proration of the county quota cannot be based 
on the production of the grower or individual farmer, 
because farmers decrease or increase the acres farmed 
from year to year. The burden of proof must be put on 
the farmer to show how many bales of cotton the land 
he proposes to cultivate in 1933 produced during the 
two previous years. 

III 

HIS prorates the production and is relatively easy, 

but there must be devised a method by which this 
proration of production will be carried out. 

The foilowing method is suggested, but if a better 
one is found that should be used :— 

1. Let the state license all gins, no matter how or 
by whom owned or operated. 

2. Make it illegal to gin a bale of cotton on any gin 
that is not licensed by the state. Some states have sucha 
law already, at least for all gins that do public ginning. 

3. When the county prorating committee prorates 
the baleage to the farm or farms, it shall issue to each 
farmer gin tickets for the number of bales allotted to 
the land he cultivates. 


A condition of the granting of a license to each gin 
is that such licensed gin shall not gin a bale of cotton 
without receiving a gin ticket. This gin ticket would be 
attached to the bale and the ginner would retain a stub 
bearing the same serial number. 

Of course, it is recognized that the farmer cannot 
know when he plants his cotton how many bales a given 
acreage will produce. He may produce more or less 
than the number of bales allotted to him. If he pro- 
duces less, there is no difficulty and he will get more 
per pound if the smaller yield is due to a general con- 
dition over the Cotton Belt. But if he produces more 
than his allotment, he cannot gin this excess unless he 
obtains additional gin tickets. For the first 10 per cent 
produced in excess of his allotment, he should be given 
additional gin tickets by paying a penalty. For the sec- 
ond 10 per cent excess, he should only be able to secure 
gin tickets at double the per bale penalty assessed 
against his first 10 per cent excess. For any excess over 
20 per cent above his allotment, the penalty should be 
heavy enough to discourage such excessive production 
or to cause the farmer to carry over such large excess 
in the seed. 

There are difficulties in carrying out such a program 
of curtailment of production, yet we submit that they 
are much Iess and infinitely to be preferred to the over- 
production of the last few years and the low prices and 
general hardships caused thereby. Producers of wheat 
and other Western farm products are seriously discuss- 
ing similar plans of prorating production of those crops, 
and we suggest that Cotton Belt farmers, farm leaders, 
and farm organizations see if some group plan for con- 
trolled production cannot be substituted for the present 
serious lack of control. 


Those Who Can Buy or Build 
Should Do So 


*'T MYSELF,” said the speaker, “have not bought a 
suit of clothes or pair of shoes since the depression 
started. I will go into my closets, get out my old 

suits one after another, and wear them all out before I 

buy any more.” 

So said an able lawyer with a large-and profitable 
practice speaking before a civic club a few days ago. 
And the audience seemed to approve the sentiment. Yet 
it was bad advice—the very sort of advice which will 
prolong the depression. 


People who are badly in debt now (and this prob- 
ably includes most people) must of course hold up on 
buying many things they need. On the other hand, 
every man who can afford to buy now or build now will 
do himself good and do the country good by buying or 
building at this time. Not only will he get better bar- 
gains than he will later, but he will help unemployment 
and help revive general buying power. 

This lawyer, for example, who is amply able to buy 
all the clothes he wants or will ever want—he should 
not now wear out his every coat or pair of trousers and 
then buy later when everybody else will be buying and 
when there may be relatively few people in desperate 
need of work. Rather, if he is ever going to store up a 
surplus of clothing in his closets, now is the time he 
should do it—and then carry on his “wearing out” 
process when times are better. 


No matter what it is you wish to buy—whether land, 
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houses, building materials, machinery, farm or home 
equipment, or clothing—you can buy now more cheaply 
than you are likely to do later. Everybody who really 
needs something and can spare the money to pay for it 
should be encouraged to buy now. Both self-interest 
and the public interest point to this conclusion. To buy 
now, build now, or repair or remodel now, is not simply 
the best way to promote employment and restore Pros- 
perity but it is good business for the fortunate individual 
who can take advantage of present day bargains—great. 
er bargains in many lines than this generation js ever 
likely to see again. 


“How Have They Voted?” 


WO United States Senators from our territory 

one from North Carolina and one from South Car- 

olina—are up for re-election this year. It is not for 
our paper to advise subscribers how to vote in such 
contests but we believe it is our duty to report whether 
or not such a Senator has supported the farm orgarj- 
zations in Washington in their efforts to get beneficial 
legislation for farmers. 

Both Senator Morrison of North Carolina and Sen- 
ator Smith of South Carolina are reported on favorably 
in this respect. Senator Smith’s bill to have $250,000,- 
000 of Reconstruction Finance Corporation funds set 
aside for buying wheat and cotton from farmers who 
will cut acreage 50 per cent (the government to hold the 
crop for the expected rise and give the farmer the bene- 
fit after paying the costs) is also attracting much atten- 
tion. “It seems the most practical thing yet suggested 
for cotton,” C. V. Gregory of the Prairie Farmer 
writes us. 


Vaccinate Against Typhoid 


N EXTRACT from a Raleigh daily paper of July 
1, 1879, comes to our attention just as we prepare 
this editorial page :— 
“Every few days someone within the city limits is 
reported dead from typhoid fever. 


In July, 1932, there is no excuse for anybody in the 
whole South dying from typhoid. Vaccination is a sure 
preventive, and there is no reason for anybody dreading 
typhoid vaccination. It occasions altogether hardly as 
much discomfort as a slight headache. 

We hope no family among all our readers will have 
a funeral occasioned by typhoid this year. For a death 
from typhoid in July, 1932, is no longer ‘a mysterious 
dispensation of Providence” as it was in 1879. Rather it 
means sheer neglect, and possibly criminal neglect, in 
failing to use the cheap and easy preventive science has 
now made available to everybody. 


Got $2,500; Lost $5,000 


ES, the larger timber on this land was sold for 
$2,500,” a neighbor said to us yesterday, standing 
at the entrance to a 300-acre tract. 

But in selling the saw timber, evidently no provision 
was made for safeguarding the remaining timber from 
fire. The result was that as the dense masses of pine 
tops became inflammable everywhere as tinder, a gigat- 
tic forest fire swept over the entire area and the whole 
300-acre tract was left looking like “the desolation of 
desolations” described in the Bible. In the destruction 
both of young growth and of a great proportion of the 
nearly mature timber which would have been ready for 
market in the next five years, we believe this land- 
owner lost at least $5,000—and only received $2,500. 


And this is only one illustration of the need for 
greater care of our most neglected crop—our timber 
crop. In a large part of the Southeast there is more 
land in timber than in all other crops combined, and 
yet it gets less care, attention, or safeguarding than ally 
other crop. 


That Explained It 


ES, sir, if you know anybody who wants a sure 
enough bargain in real estate, I have 600 acres 
in this county that can be bought for—” 
And the real estate man named a figure so ridicu- 
lously low that it amazed us. 

“Just where is this land?” we asked. 

And then he told us. We at once realized that it § 
in a section noted as being the worst in the county for 
blockading and general lawlessness. If the 600 acrés 
with the same fertility and all other assets could be 
transferred to a section where the inhabitants are of av- 
erage good citizenship, the land would bring, we * 
lieve, at least three times what the realtor asked for tt 


All property is worth more where law is respected 
and where high moral standards prevail. Thus eve 
from a financial standpoint it pays us to support the 
church and all other agencies of religion and morality 
in our communities. Absentee landlords should make 
some contribution to churches located where they ow? 
farms 
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Couldn’t Sleep 
. » Mosquitoes! 






















Buzzz...Buzzz...all night 
long. Couldn’t sleep... 
couldn’t find that pesky 
bug. 

Before you go to bed... 
Sprinkle a little Bee Brand 
Insect Powder on a piece of 
paper and blow it around 
the room. 

Mosquitoes drop dead! And 
you sleep... 
sound! 

Also: Bee Brand 
Liquid Spray 
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BRAND 


lwsec! Powder 


McCORMICK & CO,, Inc., Baltimore, Md.,U.S.A. 
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EAD THE CLASSIFIED ADS in 
this issue and benefit thereby. 
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Next time you buy 
calomel ask for 


TRADE MARK REG. 





The purified and refined 
calomel compound tab- 
lets that are Nausealess 
—Safe—Sure. 


10¢ and 35¢ at dealers. 


ADD xen INCOME 
USED BY THE é x og 









U.S.GOVERNME 
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WITTE tars SAW 
TREE 

+ po down trees and saws them into blocks 
of any length. Fast—does the work of 10 men 
at 1-20th of cost. Make money turning tim- 
er into cash. Make Ties-Cross Arms-Fire- 
wood—Ready Market. One man cuts 15 to 
40 cords a day. Powerful All Fuel engine 
with Sure Fire Waterproof - Troubleproof 
agneto, starts easy in cold weather and runc 

all other farm machinery. 
NEARLY A Only a few doliars down puts this 
YEAR TO PAY gaine “on your place’ and you aa 


e nearly a year to pay lance 
ms. 





on your own ter: 


Write today for my Log Saw Book and 
FREE Easy Payment Plan--No obligation. 
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Q Carson St, 735B Oak! d Av. 
»Mo. 
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THE DIFFERENCE 
The difference between death and taxes is 
that death does not go up 20 per cent every 





time the Legislature -meets.—Monroe Journal. 


EFFICIENCY 
Superintendent of Insane Asylum—‘‘Did you 

get those five men that escaped?” 

Guard—“‘Five? We 


121” 


got lst 








A GOOD SIGN 


Neighbor—“‘Has your son come home from 


| college yet?” 


Poor Dad—“I guess so, or else someone has 
stolen the car.” 


AN ONLY CHANCE 
“I’d like to get off this afternoon to get 
married.” 
“Can’t you wait till Saturday?” 
“No. She’s going away for the week-end.” 


DEFINED 


Teacher—“What do you understand by the 
word deficit, Johnny?” 

Johnny—‘“‘It’s what you’ve got when you 
haven't got as much as you had when you had 
nuthin’.”’ 


“THE LORD KNOWS—” 


Pastor—‘‘Good morning, Mary, I hear God 
has seen fit to send you two little twin broth- 
ers.” 

Little Mary—‘‘Yes, sir, and He knows where 
the money’s coming from, too. I heard daddy 
say so.” 

HE GOT RESULTS 

Mr. Yearwed—“‘A bunch of pretty college 
girls have opened a mending shop near my 
office. I think I'll turn all my socks over to 
them.” 

His Wife—‘‘Poor boy. I have neglected your 
socks. But leave them with me. I like to 


| darn. I really do.” 


AIN’T DAT SUMPIN’? 


“Brethren, we mus’ do something to remedy 
de status quo,”’ said a Negro preacher to his 
congregation. 

“Brother Jones, what am de status quo?” 
asked a member of the flock. 

“Dat, brother,’’ said the preacher, ‘‘am 
Latin for de mess we’s in.” 


OUR OWN DICTIONARY 


Banana peel: Food article that brings the 
weight down. 

Diplomat: Man who remembers woman’s 
birthday, but not her age. 

Ete.: Sign used to make others believe you 
know more than you do. 

Man: The only animal that can be skinned 
more than once. 

Rubber goods: Opera glasses, telescopes, 
microscopes. 

Tale: Biggest part of a fish.—College Humor, 


Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 


(Copyright, 1932. by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
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( Ise TELLIN’ Nou 
SuUMPN 
MAH LiL GYARDEN 
SASS SHO 1S SASSIN’ 
OLE HAHD TIMES 
DiS SUMMER! ! 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Dese heah fightin’ preachers, dey’s alluz 
tryin’ to run de debil way fum folks stid 
o’ tollin’ folks way fum de debil!!! 
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Others may try 
to imitate the 
Granger package 
but the challenge 
stands: The best 
pipe tobacco in 
America, regard- 
less of price. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON A LIGGETT & MYERS PRODUCT 


acked in 
a handy pocket 
pouch of heavy 
foil. Keeps the 
tobacco better and 
makes the price 
lower. Hence 10¢ 
















for SPEED for SMOOTHNESS 


rely on the 


With a score of different kinds of machinery—trucks, 
windmills, incubators, lighting plant, pumps and tractors 
—no farmer can be expected to know all his wants 
ahead of time. 

To make it easy for you to order petroleum products, 
Sinclair has instituted a “Call-me-by-post-card” service 
for farmers. The Sinclair representative in your com- 
munity will explain this to you in detail. Rely on him 
completely—he can always supply you quickly and in- 
expensively as he is in direct touch with the Sinclair 
Big 8, the eight great refineries which are so favorably 
located in America’s principal farming sections. The ex- 
ceptionally high quality of the oils, greases and fuels 


manufactured by these refineries won for Sinclair last 
year a business of a billion-and-a-half gallons—much 
of it on the farms. 

Don’t forget the “’ Call-me-by-post-card “service when 
you next talk to the Sinclair representative. His line 
includes Sinclair Opaline and Sinclair Pennsylvania 
Motor Oils, Sinclair Tractor Oils Sinclair Cup and Axle 
Grease, Sinclair Gasoline and 
Super-Flame Kerosene, Sinclair 
P. D. Insect Spray. 

Sinclair Refining Company (Inc.), 
45 Nassau Street, New York, 
New York. 


Copyrighted 1932 by 
Sinclair Refining Company (Inc.) 
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